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Washington,  D.  C.  May  25,  1861 

To  the  Father  and  Mother  of  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth: 

My  dear  Sir  and  Madam— In  the  untimely  loss  of  your  noble  son, 
our  affliction  here,  is  scarcely  less  than  your  own.  So  much  of 
promised    usefulness    to    one's    country,    and    of    bright     hopes    for 

one's  self  and  friends, 
have  rarely  been  so 
suddenly  dashed,  as  in 
his  fall.  In  size,  in 
years,  and  in  youthful 
appearance,  a  boy 
only,  his  power  to  com- 
mand men,  was  sur- 
passingly great.  This 
power,  combined  with 
a  fine  intellect,  an  in- 
domitable energy,  and 
a  taste  altogether  mili- 
tary, constituted  in 
him,  as  seemed  to  me, 
the  best  natural  talent, 
in  that  department,  I 
ever  knew.  And  yet  he 
was  singularly  modest 
and  deferential  in 
social  intercourse.  My 
acquaintance  with 
him  began  less  than 
two  years  ago;  yet 
through    the    latter 


half  of  the  intervening 
period,  it  was  as  inti- 
mate as  the  disparity  of 
our  ages,  and  my  en- 
grossing engagements, 
would  permit.  To  me, 
he  appeared  to  have 
no  indulgences  or  pas- 
times;  and  1  never 
heard  him  utter  a  pro- 
fane, or  an  intemperate 
word.  What  was  con- 
clusive of  his  good 
heart,  he  never  forgot 
his  parents.  The  hon- 
ors he  labored  for  so 
laudably,  and,  in  the 
sad  end,  so  gallantly 
gave  his  life,  he  meant 
for  them,  no  less  than 
for  himself. 

In  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  no  intrusion 
upon  the  sacredness  of 
your    sorrow,    I    have 

ventured  to  address  you  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  young  friend, 
and  your  brave  and  early  fallen  child. 
May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is  beyond  all  earthly  power. 

Sincerely  your  friend  in  a  common  affliction— 

A.  LINCOLN. 
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On  Ellsworth's  death,  see  also: 

Maine  Temperance  Journal,  June  22, 
1861. 
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LINCOLN     A*D     WL.     ELLS- 


INCOLN 
WOETH. 


I  called  at  the  White  House  this  morning,  with 
Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  pressing  matter  of  public  business,  and  as 
Weenteied  the  library  we  remarked  the  President 
standing  before  a  window,  looking  out  across  the 
Potomac,  running  at  foot  of  Presidential  grounds. 
He  did  not  move  till  we  approached  very  closely, 
when  he  turned  round  abruptly  and  advanced  toward 
us,  extending  his  hand  :  "Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but 
I  cannot  talk." 

We  supposed  that  his  voice  had  probably  given 
way  from  some  cause  or  other;  and  we  were  just 
about  to  inquire,  when  to  our  surprise  the  President 
burst  into  tears,  and  concealed  his  lace  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for 
some  momenta,  and  we  stepped  aside  in  silence,  not 
a  little  moved  at  such  an  unusual  spectacle,  in  such 
a  man,  in  such  a  place. 

Atter  composing  himself  somewhat,  the  President 
took  his  seat,  and  desired  us  to  approach.  "I  will 
make  no  apology,  gentlemen,"  said  the  President, 
"for  my  weakness;  but  I  kuewpoor  Ellsworth  well, 
and  helu  him  iu  great  regard.  Just  as  you  entered 
the  room,  Captain  Fox  left  me,  after  giving  me  the 
painful  details  of  Ellsworth's  unfortunate  death. 
The  event  was  so  unexpected,  uud  the  recital  SO 
touching,  that  it  quite  unmanned  me." 

The  President  here  made  a  violent  effort  to  restrain 
his  emotions,  and  alter  a  pause  he  proceeded,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  to  give  us  the  incidents  ot  the  trag- 
edy that  had  occurred.  "Poor  lellow,"  repeated  the 
President,  as  lie  closed  his  relation,  "it  was  undoubt- 
edly an  act  of  raauuess,  but  it  only  shows  the  heroic 
spirit  that  animates  our  soldiers,  from  high  to  low, 
in  this  righteous  cause  of  ours.  Yet  who  can  restrain 
their  grief  to  see  them  fall  in  such  a  way  as  this,  not 
by  the  lortuuea  ol  war,  but  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin?" 

Toward  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he  added— There 
is  one  tactthat  has  reached  me,  which  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  my  heart,  and  quite  a  relief  after  this 
melancholy  affair.  I  learn  from  several  persons  that 
when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  again  in  Al- 
exandria, many  of  the  people  of  the  town  actually 
wept  lor  joy,  and  manifested  the  liveliest  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  this  familiar  and  loved  emblem  once 
more  floating  above  them.  This  is  another  proof 
that  all  the  South  is  not  secessionist — and  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  as  we  advance  we  shall  liud  as 
jnany  friends  as  foes. 

It  may  possibly  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  breach  of 
strict  propriety  to  make  the  iuteresting  and  touohiug 
scene  we  nave  described  a  theme  of  newspaper  com- 
ment, yet,  however  annoyed  may  be  the  President, 
still  we  cannot  but  think  our  brave  soldiers  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact,  that  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  is  not  one  who  follows  their 
marches  with  keener  interest,  who  rejoices  more 
heartily  in  their  triumph,  or  who  mourns  more  sin- 
cerely over  their  losses,  than  the  honest  miuded, 
warm  hearted  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President,  on  his  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard  this 
afternoonrequested  the  guard  of  honor  having  in 
charge  the  remains  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  to  allow 
them  to  be  brought  to  the  White  House  and  have 
his  funeral  services  there  This  request  was  granted, 
and  they  body  will  be  removed  to  the  Executive 
mansion  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  visited  the  Navy  Y'ard  this  afternoon 
to  view  the  remains,  and  inquired  for  young  Brown- 
ell,  wbo  slew  the  murderer.  He  was  present,  in  the 
guard  ol  honor,  and  was  introduced,  and  held  a  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  L.  npou  the  particulars  ot  the 
ead  event.  It  is  not  improbable  that  promotion  will 
be  the  reward  ol  bis  devoted  gallantry. 

Col.  Ellsworth  was  24  years  ol  age,  was  unmar- 
ried, and  has  parents  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy. 

An  autopsy  or  Col.  Ellsworth's  body  was  made  at 
6  o'clock.  It  exhibited  a  wound  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter directly  through  the  heBrt,  causing  instant 
death.    The  body  is  embalmed.  [N.  Y.  Herald. 


CoigJjJCLBAyo&Tjp'a  last  Speech.  —  "Boys,  no 
dcuM  youTelt  surprised  on  hearing  my  orders  to 
be  in  readiness  ut  a  moment's  notice,  but  I  will 
explain  all  as  far  as  I  am  allowed.  Yesterday 
forenoon  I  understood  that  a  movement  was  to 
be  made  against  Alexandria.  Of  course,  I  was 
on  the  qui  vice.  1  went  to  see  Gen.  Mansfield, 
the  commander  at  Washington,  and  told  him  that 
1  should  consider  it  as  a  personal  affront  if  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  have  the  right  of  the  line, 
which  is  our  due,  as  the  first  volunteer  regiment 
sworn  in  for  the  war.  All  that  1  can  tell  you  is 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  nice  little  sail,  and, 
at  the  end  of  it,  a  skirmish.  Go  to  your  tents, 
lie  down,  and  take  your  rcbt  till  two  o'clock,  when 
the  boat  will  arrive,  and  we  go  forward  to  victory 
or  death.  When  we  reach  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, act  as  men  ;  do  nothing  10  shame  the  regi- 
ment: show  the  enemy  that  you  are  men,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  that  you  will  treat  them  with 
kindness  until  they, force  you  to  use  violence.  I 
want  to  kill  them  with  kindness.  Go  to  your 
tents,  and  do  as  J.  tell,  you." 


weather,  many  of  them  without  blankets,  some 
without  shoes,  regardless  of  their  exposure  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  still  maintained 
their  good  humor,  and  were  ever  ready  for  any 
sort  of  soort  or  fun  that  ottered  itself  to  them." 


"  The  Gallant  Sixty-Ninth."  —  Two  gallant 
sons  of  Erin,  being  just  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice, were  rejoicing  over  the  event  with  a  "  wee 
taste  of  the  cratur',"  when  one,  who  felt  all  the 
glory  of  his  own  noble  race,  suddenly  raised  his 
glass  above,  and  said,  "  Arrah,  Mike,  here's  to  the 
gallant  ould  Sixty-ninth  :  The  lad  iti  the  field  and 
the  first,  to  leave!  "  "  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said  Mike, 
"  you  don't  mane  that."  "  Don't  mane  it,  is  it  ? 
Then  what  do  I  mane  ?  "  "  You  mane,"  said  Mike, 
and  he  raised  his  glass  high,  and  looked  lovingly 
at  it,  "Here's  to  the  gallant  ould  Sixty-ninth  — 
equal  to  none!  "     And  so  they  drank. 


The  Death  of  Colonel  Ellsworth.  —  On 
the  evening  of  the  23d  of  May,  1861,  there  was 
a  feverish  flush  and  ill-suppressed  anxiety  among 
the  political  and  military  circles  of  the  Federal 
capital.  It  was  generally  understood, though  not 
announced,  that  some  very  important  military 
movement  was  on  foot,  and  that  an  "  enterprise  " 
of  great  pith  and  moment  would  in  a  few  hours, 
perhaps,  agitate  the  whole  American  people. 

Yet,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  excitement  wore 
ft  way,  and  the  city  of  magnificent  distances  fell 
ialo  its  usual  tranquillity. 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  camp  along  the  Po- 
tomac, and  especially  at  the  quarters  of  the  Fire 
Zouaves. 

This  splendid  arfd  dashing  regimen1",  had  come 
out  from  New  York  a  month  before,  and  had 
electrified  that  city  and  the  less  excitable  citizens 
of  Washington  by  the  splendor  of  their  costume, 
the  perfection  of  their  drill,  and  the  fine  figure  and 
well-known  martial  qualities  of  their  leader,  Col- 
onel Ellsworth.  Their  brethren  of  the  fire  com- 
panies in  New  York  had  turned  out  en  musse  to 
escort  them  to  the  steamer,  and  after  twenty  days 
in  Washington,  they  had  now  received  marching 
orders,  and  their  quiet  cam])  was  to-night  to  real- 
ize all  that  poets  ever  wrote  of  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  war. 

The  night  was  uncommonly  still  and  clear,  and 
the  moon  was  so  bright  that  the  line  of  white 
cones  marking  their  camp  could  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  other  side  of  the  broad  Potomac. 

As  the  visitor  approached,  sounds  of  bustle 
filled  the  ah',  and  the  rustle  of  arms  and  the  tramp 
of  the  nun  on  drill  were  now  and  then  drowned 
in  tha  powerful  chorus  of  manly  voices  rolling  out 
upon  the  night  air  the  great  national  songs  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  hour  of  bloodshed 
v.  as  now  come.  Aside  from  the  four  men  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  at  Sumter,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  Ladd  and  Whitney  by  the  Baltimore  mob, 
no  livet.  had  aa  yet  been  otfored  up  ;  the  crimson 
current  had  not  begun  to  flow. 


Yet  all  felt  that  some  one  must  be  the  first  vic- 
tim—  that  t:c  many  days,  or  hours  perhaps,  the 
sacred  soil  cf  Virginia  would-be  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  first  contestants  in  the  .nighty  strag- 
gle. Yet  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  fine, 
youthful,  vigorous,  manly  figure  of  the  Colonel, 
whom  we  now  see  moving  about  among  the  men 
that  idolized  him,  vould  be  the  first  to  be  pierced 
by  rebel  balls  —  that  he  was  to  be  the  proto- 
inartyr  of  the  holy  cause. 

I  It  is  midnight  now,  and  the  men  that  were  a 
little  while  ago  singing  '  Columbia,  the  gem  of 
the  ocean,"  with  all  the  l.rvor  they  could  bring  to 
it,  are  still  in  their  tents.  The  knapsacks  are 
packed.  The  guns  are  oiled  and  polished.  Am- 
munition is  in  the  cartridge  boxes  and  cooked 
rations  in  the  haversacks.  They  are  ready  to  start 
at  a  drum  tap. 

Though  it  lr  past  midnight,  Colonel  Ellsworth 
is  still  at  his  table,  in  his  tent,  completing  the 
olhcial  arrangements  that  remained,  and  carefully 
instructing  his  subordinates  as  to  the  line  of  con- 
duct proper  in  this  or  that  emergency. 

An  hour  later,  and  he  is  done,  and  not  now 
occupied  with  the  rough  plans  of  brave  exploits. 
A  sadder  and  a  tenderer  tusk  occupies  the  young 
soldier's  pen.  He  writes  those  last  words  to  his 
parents:  "  To-night,  thinking  over  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  morrow,  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  accept  whatever 
my  fortune  may  be,  confident  that  He  who  noteth 
even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  will  have  some  p«ir- 
pose  even  in  the  fate  of  one  like  me.  Mv  dar- 
ling and  ever-loved  parents,  good  by  !  "  Other, 
and  perhaps  still  more  tender  and  touching  adieus 
are  dashed  oil  with  rapid  pen  ai'.d  lull  heart  ere  the 
young  figure  leaves  the  table,  and  wraps  his  army 
blanket  around  him  for  in  hour  of  sleep. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  encampment  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  activity  again.  Captain 
Dahlgren,  the  commant'er  of  the  navy  yard,  came 
to  announce  that  all  was  read)'  for  transportation. 
The  men  .narched  forward  in  line,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  companies  along  the  beach. 

The  night  air  along  the  water  side  is  chill,  and 
some  of  the  men  were  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  great  red  blankets.  Most  welfc  clad  in  their 
gray  jackets  md  trowsers,  and  embroidered  caps. 
These  vivid  jostumes  of  the  men  —  the  lines  of 
tents,  glowing  from  tiie  lights  within  like  huge 
lanterns  —  the  glittering  rows  of  bayonets  and 
gun-barrels  —  the  woods  and  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance—  the  placid  river  in  front — and,  to  add 
historic  significance,  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
towering  sublime  and  calm  in  the  still  moonlight, 
—  all  these  combined  to  form  a  picture  which  was 
not  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it 
by  the  long  succession  of  darker  and  bloodier 
scenes  which  followed. 

The  embarkation  v/us  rapidly  conducted,  and, 
just  as  dawn  light  began  to  break  ever  hill  and 
river,  the  last  of  the  regiment  was  aboard,  and 
the  boats  steamed  slowly  down  the  river. 

Armed  resistance  to  any  invasion  of  the  "  sa- 
cred soil  "  of  Virginia  was  confidently  expected. 
So  mum  i'erocic  i*  talk  had  pouttd  from  liui  Kioh- 


mend  press  that  it  was  fair  to  (suppose  that  every 
wharf  would  have  its  Leonidas,  and  every  street- 
crossing  be  defetftled  by  a  HoratiiiH  Codes. 

But  the  rebel  strategy  was  different.  John- 
son's head  was  cool,  und  his  judgment  sound. 
Me  saw  that  Alexandria  was  no  point  for  serious 
resistance,  und  when  the  Pawnee  sent  a  yawl 
iilhd  with  armed  marines,  and  proposed  terms 
of  submission,  the  Confederates  had  consented 
to  vacate  within  a  specified  time. 

About  five  o'clock  the  Zouaves  landed,  arid 
Colonel  Ellsworth  gave  rapid  directions  for  tear- 
ing up  some  of  the  rails  at  the  railroad  station, 
und  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
destroying  all  communication  southward  by  the 
telegraph  —  a  step  which  he  regarded  as  very 
important. 

As  he  started  away  to  execute  this  duty  in  per- 
son, with  the  dash  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his 
youth  and  his  ardent  nature,  he  took  as  las 
guard  hut  a  small  squad  of  men  from  the  first 
company,  with  Sergeant  Brownell  at  their  head. 
Mr.  Wistier,  the  Military  Secretary  of  the  regi- 
ment, Mr.  Dodge,  the  Chaplain,  and  a  journalist 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  went  with  him. 

The  little  group,  amounting  to  about  ten  men 
in  all,  walked  rapidly  through  the  quiet  streets, 
und  were  about  turning  a  corner  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  telegraph  office,  when  the  Colonel 
saw  flaunting  from  the  top  of  a  hotel  a  rebel  flag, 
which  had  long  been  visible  from  the  balconies 
of  the  President's  house  in  Washington,     f 

He  immediately  sent  back  the  Sergeant  with 
to.  order  for  the  first  company  of  the  regiment 
to  advance  and  join  him. 

Here  was  the  first  instance  of  the  rashness  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ells- 
worth. He  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
company,  but  passed  rapidly  on  to  the  tavern, 
which  he  entered,  and  accosted  the  first  man  he 
saw  with  the  question  —  "  What  sort  of  a  liag  is 
that  hanging  over  the  roof  of  this  house  iJ "  The 
man  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed,  and  said  he 
knew  nutbing  about  it,  as  he  was  only  a  boarder 
there.  Without  calling  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  or  making  any  demand  for  the  removal  of 
the  obnoxi"u0emblem,  Colonel  Ellsworth  ran  up 
stairs,  and  reached  the  topmost  story,  where  by 
means  of  a  ladder  he  clambered  to  the  roof,  and 
borrowing  Mr.  Wisner's  knife,  cut  the  small  rope, 
and  pulled  the  flag  away  from  the  mast  from 
which  it  floated. 

This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments,  and 
the  party  now  turned  to  descend  from  the  roof. 
Brownell  went  first,  and  Colonel  Ellsworth  close  be- 
hind him  currying  the  flag.  As  Brownell  reached 
the  first  landing-place  or  entry  after  a  descent 
of  a  dozen  or  more  steps,  a  man  stepped  quickly 
out  from  a  dimly-lighted  passage,  and  without 
noticing  the  private  levelled  a  double-barelled 
ihot-gun  full  at  Colonel  Ellsworth's  breast.  Brow- 
tifcll  made  a  quick  pass  to  throw  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece,  but  the  fellow's  hand  was  arm,  and 
ilia  aim  was  not  diverted. 

Another  second  and  the  load  of  one  barrel, 
either  slugs  or  buckshot,  went  crashing  through 


the  vitals  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  and  killed  him 
instantly.  Ho  was  on  the  third  step  from  the 
bottom  when  he  received  the  shot,  Uld  fell  for- 
ward with  that  horrible,  headlong  weight  a  <d 
heavy  thud  upon  the  floor  of  the  pu^su).:;  /. 
might  have  been  expected  from  death  so  <tu  1 1 

The  assa  lant  now  turned  like  a  ll.i-.h, 
brought  the  other  barrel  to  bear  on  Brownell. 
But  the  Z<  Lave  was  thi'i  time  too  quick  for  him, 
and  struck  the  piece  s'  the  load  passed  ovei 
head  and  tine  gh  a  dc»r  behind  him.  The  next 
instant  the  cmtente  of  his  own  rifle  were  dis- 
charged full  in  Jack  i  u's  face,  and  following  up 
the  ball  with  the  bay  net,  he  lunged  it  through 
his  body,  and  pushed  it  flown  he  second  flight  of 
steps. 

The  three  reports  followed  each  other  with  us 
much  rapidity  as  the  successive  loads  of  a  revol- 
ver can  be  di.clargcd,  and  the  frightful  conse- 
quences were  seen  in  the  bodies  of  two  men, 
Ellsworth  and  Jackson,  who  lay  each  at  the  foot 
of  a  (light  of  stairs,  dead  and  weltering  in  a  pool 
of  blood. 

The  body  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  was  taken  up 
and  laid  on  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
blood  was  wiped  from  his  clammy  and  marble  but 
manly  features,  and  the  rebel  liag,  on  account  of 
which  two  men  had  so  suddenly  p.js.-:ed  into  eter- 
nity, lay  soiled  with  blood  across  his  feet. 

In  a  few  moments  Jackson's  wife  Ci_rne  oat 
from  a  room  on  the  second  Hoor,  end  aaw  th." 
body  of  her  husband  lying  dead  in  the  passags 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  flung  her  arms  mto  the 
air,  cried  wildly,  and  seemed  utterly  abandoned 
to  desolation  and  agony.  She  offered  no  re- 
proaches, nor  seemed  conscious  of  the  crowd  of 
strange  soldiers  around.  Is'o  one  could  witness 
such  agonizing  grief  and  horror  without  emotion. 

The  only  remark  wluch  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  arrest  her  attention  was  an  assurance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Union  soldiers  that  her  chil- 
dren should  not  be  molested. 

The  dead  body  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Zouaves 
was  now  carried  sadly  away  on  a  litter  of  muskets, 
und  the  thrilling  story  of  that  morning's  bloody 
work  went  over  the  wires  in  all  directions.  Col- 
onel Ellsworth  throughout  one  section,  being  la- 
mented as  the  first  costly  sacrifice  laid  on  the 
altar  of  loyalty,  and  Jackson  as  much  praised 
throughout  the  South  for  the  prompt  audacity 
with  which  he  had  avenged  the  first  insult  to 
rebel  bunting.  

HEROISM  of  the  "M.  D's."  —  The  mule  dri- 
ver of  the  army  abolishes  the  step  between  the 
sublime  und  ridiculous  by  making  the  ridiculous 
sublime.  There,  for  instance,  emerging  from  the 
leafy  curtain  of  woods  on  the  thither  side  of 
the  creek,  comes  mule  team  No.  1,  thundering 
with  locked  wheels  —  "  quadruped  inte  noniiu" — 
down  the  abrupt  declivity.  The  treacherous  cause- 
ways of  brush  and  mud  give  way  under  the 
weight  ;  the  ponderous  wagon,  blocked  by  the 
log  corduroy,  careens  on  the  sinking  wheels,  and 
topples  quivering  on  the  brink  of  a  disastrous  up- 
set into  the  S'ygiau  creek,  where  the  water  is  deep 
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LINCOLN     AND    ELLSWORTH. 


The  Close   Relationship   Bstween    the 

President  and   the   Zouave 

Commander. 


Its  Origin— Feats  with  Sword  and  Piatol- 
The  Cadets'  Trip— A  Plan  to  Mobilize 
the  Militia  in  1861  —  An  Un- 
signed Letter— The  Regi- 
ment of  Firemen. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Glolie-Pemocrat. 

Washington,  d.  c.  May  26.—  iu  the  home 
of  Capt.  Brownell  on  Q  street,  there  Is  a  room 
set  apart  for  Ellsworth  relics.  In  one  cor- 
ner stands  the  double- Darreled  shotgun 
with  which  Jackson  shot  Ellsworth.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  In  person  presontod  the  gun  to 
"the  avenger."  in  another  corner  Is  a  Har- 
per's Ferry  rifle  of  ancient  pattern  and  of  en- 
ormous 5s  caliber,  surmounted  by  the  broad 
saber- bladed  bayonet.  This  Is  the  Identical 
weapon  with  which  Ellsworth's  death  was  so 
promptly  and  terribly  avenged.  There  are 
medals  and  testimonials  presented  to 
Capt.  Brownell  by  citizens  and  organ- 
izations shortly  after  the  tragedy. 
But  most  interesting  of  all  are  the 
letters  and  papers  which  throw  light 
upon  the  character  and  strangely  romantic 
career  of  the  boyish  commander  of  the  Fire 
Zouaves.  Over  the  mantel  hangs  a  large 
picture  of  Ellsworth,  and  above  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent Imitation  of  the  little  gold  badgo 
which  he  wore  on  his  breast,  and  which  was 
torn  to  pieces  and  carried  into  his  body  by 
the  buckshot.  This  badge  was  presented  to 
Kllsworth  In  Baltimore,  when  he  was  on  his 
famous  trip  with  the  Chicago  Zouaves.  It 
was  the  badge  of  the  Baltimore  City  Guard, 
and  arranged  In  a  circle  upon  It  were  the  let- 
ters: "Non  Solum  Nobis,  tied  Pro  i'atrla." 
What  significance! 

To  the  request  for  something  of  Ellsworth's 
porsonal  appeurance,  Capt.  Brownell  said: 

"Ills  person  was  strikingly  prepossessing. 
Ills  form,  though  slight,  was  exactly  the  Na- 
poleonic height.  He  was  very  compactly 
built,  and  his  head  was  finely  poised,  and 
crowned  with  luxurious  curling,  black  hair. 
He  had  a  hazel  eye,  a  nose  such  as  you  see  on 
old  Roman  medals.  A  light  mustache  Just 
shaded  lips  that  were  continually  shading  In- 
to the  sunniest  smiles.  Ills  voice,  deep  and 
musical,  once  heard  was  never  forgotten. 
He  always  dressed  well, looked  tidy  and  neat, 
and  sometimes  wore  the  military  medals  pre- 
sented him  by  different  organizations.  He 
had  great  tact  and  exocutlve  ability.  He  was 
a  good  mathematician,  possessed  of  a  tine 
artistic  eye,  and  sketched  wonderfully  well. 

"I  recollect  one  Incident  that,. Illustrated 
his  artistic  ability.  It  was  when  the  Fire 
Zouaves  were  being  hurriedly  uniformed. 
A  New  York  hatter  came  in  with  the  drawing 
of  a  cap  and  asked  Kllsworth  If  that  would 
do.  "No,"  said  Kllsworth, .  "See  here," 
and  taking  a  pencil  he  made  half  a  dozen 
strokes  like  a  flash  and  there  was  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cap  he  wanted. 

"His  personal  magnetism  was  wonderful. 
No  one  ever  possessed  greater  power  of  en- 
forcing the  respect  and  of  tastonlng  the 
affections  of  men.  Strangers  soon  recognized 
and  acknowledged  this  power. 

••It  Is  said  he  could  stand  ten  paces  from 
a  window  and  fire  seven  shots  from  his  re- 
volver and  not  shlvor  the  glass  beyond  the 
circumference  of  a  halt  dollar." 

A  MOTHER'S    UKM1NISCENCE. 

Much  of  his  interesting  Information  Capt. 
Brownell  obtained  from  the  parents  of  Ells- 
worth. One  of  the  stories  they  told  him  was 
this:  In  the  winter  of  1858-9,  after  Elmer 
had  met  with  ills  reverses  In  the  West,  he 
visited  his  parents  In  Now  York  state.  His 
mother  says  that  one  day,  while  he  was  talk- 
ing with  her  about  his  future,  he  told  her  he 
had  worked  hard  and  fulthfully,  but  still  had 
not  succeeded.  Ills  mind  hud  been  so  occu- 
pied with  military  ideas  that  It  was  impos- 
sible for  hiin  to  concentrate  it  upon  business 
matters  with  that  force  necessary  to  success. 
lie  felt  that  he  was  Intended  for  the  military 
profession,  and  henceforth  he  intended  to 
make  It  the  object  of  his  life,  ins  mother 
laughed  and  told  him  It  was  unfortunate  lor 
lilm  he  hud  not  been  born  In  Europe,  where 
there  was  war  nearly  all  the  time,  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  utilizing  his  talents  In 
this  country.  He  replied  very  earnestly  that 
lie  was  not  so  certain  that  there  was  so  little 
danger  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that 
the    great    political    struggle    thou  agitating 


mecouuuy  vvuum  eveutuuuy  ena  in  war, and 
that  the  North  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
such  an  event,  and  that  hQ  Intended  from 
that  time  forward  to  devote  his  w*Bcto  ener- 
gy, so  far  as  possible,  toward  putting  the 
mllltla  of  the  North  in  such  a  condition  that 
If  such  an  emergency  should  arise  It  would  be 
of  some  benefit.  With  that  determination  he 
went  back  to  Chicago. 

About  this  time  the  whole  military  world 
was  attracted  by  the  exploits  of  the  famous 
French  Zouaves  In  the  Crimean  war.  Ells- 
worth became  acquainted  with  a  Dr.  de  Vil- 
llers,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  In  the  original 
Zouave  corps  In  Algiers.  He  practiced  the 
manual  of  the  rapier  with  him  until  he  be- 
came perfect.  He  also  invented  a  system  of 
tactics  based  on  this  Zouave  drill. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  18B0,Bllsworth  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  Zouave  Cadets  for  atrip 
through  the  country.  He  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  show  what  he  had  done.  The 
Zouaves  left  Chicago  on  tickets  furnished  by 
a  friendly  railroad  official  to  Detroit.  There 
they  gave  their  first  exhibition,  and  the 
money  thus  received  carried  them  to  the  next 
stopping  place.  The  company  drilled  lu  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  North  during  the 
summer  of  l&tiO  and  stirred  up  a  military 
fever  wherever  they  went.  Immense  crowds 
greetod  them  everywhere.  The  organization 
of  military  companies  followed  In  their  wake. 
The  Wlde-Awakes  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign took  up  the  Ellsworth  drill,  and  all 
went  to  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  the 
great  struggle  of  the  following  year.  Per- 
haps nothing  In  the  way  of  military  display 
ever  excited  more  attention  and  emulation 
than  this  remarkable  trip. 

THE  MISSION   ACCOMPLISHED. 

Ellsworth  on  his  return  to  Chicago  found 
himself  the  most  talked-of  military  man  In 
the  country.  He  received  requests  from  all 
points  for  Information  and  Instruction  as  to 
the»new  tactics.  Zouave  companies  sprang 
up  everywhere.  His  main  object— to  create 
a  military  enthusiasm— had  succeeded. 

Capt.  Brownell  has  among  his  relics  one  of 
the  pledges  taken  by  the  candidates  for  ruoni- 
bai-sulp  In  the  famous  Zouave  company.  It 
Is  interesting.  "The  principal  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  of  this  corps  are," 
says  the  pledge,  "abstinence  from  entering 
drinking  saloons,  houses  of  Ul-famo,  gam- 
bling hells  and  ail  disreputable  places,  under 
penalty  of  expulsion,  publication  In  the  city 
papers  of  the  offender's  name  aud  forfeiture 
of  uniform,  etc.,  to  the  company.  You  will 
be  required  to  treat  all  members  of  the  com- 
pany as  brothers,  and  observe  strictly  the 
company  regulations,  obey  the  orders  of  your 
officers,  and  conduct  yourself  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  In  a  manner  that  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  company. ' ' 

Coming  back  to  Chicago  from  the  triumphal 
tour  young  Ellsworth  received  an  Invitation 
to  go  to  California  to  teach  the  Zouave  drill 
to  a  crack  San  Francisco  corps.  His  fame 
had  spread  rapidly.  He  was  wanted  at  Rock- 
ford  and  at  Springfield  to  teach  local  com- 
panies. He  consulted  Col.  Eaton  who  ad- 
vised him  to  continue  his  connection  with  the 
Cadets.  Col.  Eaton  Introduced  him  to  many 
people.  The  Adjutant  General  of  Illinois 
pressed  him  to  accept  a  position  on  his  stalf . 
Several  other  military  honors  were  thrust 
upon  him  but  nothing  to  eat. 

Together  with  several  officers,  lie  attempt- 
ed to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  tor  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  mllltla  system  or 
Illinois.  This  was  Ills  pet  Idea.  TUe  project 
falied,  though  the  system  proposed  by  Ells- 
worth was  considered  the  most  perfect.  The 
bill  passed  one  house  and  tell.  ' 

Ellsworth's  plan  was  complete  In  every  de- 
tail, from  the  sword-drlll  of  the  officers,  with 
accompanying  sketches,  to  the  fastening  of 
the  soldiers'  shoes.  It  Included  every  par- 
ticular of  uniform,  with  sketches  and  price, 
movements  (from  the  French  drill)  of  the 
company  and  battalion,  with  Illustrations, 
and  finally  a  code  of  mural  law  and  discip- 
line that  presupposed  the  perfect  human  mu- 
chluo. 

WITH    LINCOLN. 

"About  this  time,"  said  Capt.  Brownell, 
"Ellsworth  was  introduced  to  Air.  Lincoln. 
The  latter  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  young  Zouave  Captain  tendered 
him  a  complimentary  drill  In  the  wigwam, 
the  last  appearance  of  the  famous  company. 
I  believe  Ellsworth  was  aware  the  strain 
could  not  be  kept  up.  He  hud  accomplished 
his  purpose.  The  corps  disbanded  and  a 
skeleton  regiment  was  foimed  to  extend  the 
plan  of  organization. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  made  Inquiries  of  friends 
about  young  Ellsworth,  and  oll'ered  hiin  a 
place  in  his  law  office  at  Springfield.  There 
Kllsworth  went.  He  participated  In  the  cam 
palgn,  and,  when  the  President  elect  started 
tor  Washington,  Ellsworth  went  with  him.  a 
closer  relationship  had  sprung  up  between 
the  President  und  Ellsworth  than  Is  goner- 
ally  known." 

Capt.  Brownell  has  among  his  papers  the 
official  order,  worn  and  stained,  which  gov- 
erned the  movements  or  the  presidential 
party  at  stopping  places  between  Springfield 
and  Washington,  one  paragraph  shows  how 
Hiiuortunt  was  Ellsworths  position. 


"The  President  elect  will  "under  no  circum- 
stances attempt  to  pass  through  any  crowd 
until  such  arrangements  are  made  as  will 
meet  the  approval  of  Col.  Ellsworth,  who  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  all  matters 
or  this  character,  and  to  facilitate  this  vou 
will  confer  a  ravor  by  placing  Col.  Ellsworth 
in  communication  with  the  chief  of    vour.es- 

cort,  immediately   upon   the   arrival  of    the 
train." 

Ellsworth  wished  a  position  in  the  War 
DoDartment  that  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  the  reform  he  hoped  (for  In 
the  mllltla  of  the  country,  but  the  jealousy 
of  certain  officials  made  his  task  hopeless, 
almost.  An  order  was  drafted  organizing 
such  a  bureau  and  detailing  him  to  take 
charge  of  It.  He  had  been  appointed  a 
Lieutenant  In  the  regular  army  with  this 
end  in  view,  and  the  following  is  an  unsigned 
letter  of  President  Lincoln's  upon  the  sub- 
ject: 

•'Executive  Mansion,  Starch,  '61.— To  the 
Secretary  of  War:  You  will  favor  me  by  is 
suing  an  order  detailing  Eleut.  E.  Ellsworth, 
of  1st  Dragoons,  for  special  duty  as  Adjutant 
and  Inspector  General  of  Mllltla  Altai  is  for  the 
United  States,  and  In  so  far  as  existing  laws 
will  admit  charge  him  with  the  transaction, 
under  your  direction,  of  all  business  pertain- 
ing to  tin-  mllltla,  to  be  conducted  as  a  sep- 
arate buffcau,  of  which  Lieut.  Ellsworth  will 
bo  thechfet,  with  Instructions  to  take  meas- 
ures for  promoting  a  uniform  system  of  or- 
ganization, drill  and  equipment  of  the  United 
Stales  mllltla.  and  to  prepare  a  system  of  In- 
struction for  the  militia  to  bo  distributed  to 
the  several  states.  You  will  please  assign 
him  suitable  ofiieo  rooms,  furniture,  etc.. 
provide  him  with  a  clerk  and  messenger,  and 
furnish  him  such  facilities  in  the  way  of 
printing,  stationery,  and  access  to  the  rec- 
ords as  he  may  desire." 

THE   MILITIA  IDEA. 

Ellsworth's  plan  for  organizing  the  mllltla 
of  the  country  as  set  forth  in  a  paper  which 
Capt.  Brownell  has,  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  gradual  concentration  of  all  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  mllltla  now  conducted 
by  the  several  bureaus  to  this  department. 

2.  The  collection  and  systematizing  of  ac- 
curate Information  of  the  number,  aim  and 
condition  of  the  mllltla  of  all  classes  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  compilation  of  yearly 
reports  of  the  same  for  the  information  of 
this  department. 

3.  The  comollatlon  of  a  report  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  mllltla  and  the  working  of 
the  present  systems  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  States. 

-1.  The  publication  and  distribution  of  such 
Information  as  Is  important  to  the  mllltla 
and  the  conduct  of  all  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  militia  affairs. 

5.  Tho  compilation  of  a  system  of  Instruc- 
tion for  light  troops  for  distribution  to  the 
several  States,  including  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  Instruction  of  the  mllltla  In  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  company  and  battal- 
ion, skirmishing,  bayonet  and  gymnastic 
drill,  adapted  tor  self-Instruction. 

6.  Tho  arrangement  of  a  system  of  organi- 
zation with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  drill,  discipline,  equip- 
ment and  dress  throughout  the  United  btates. 

It  is  Interesting  to  know  that  twenty -seven 
years  later  tho  General  Government  Is  adopt- 
ing Ellsworth's  idea  of  establishing  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  regular  army  and 
the  mllltla  of  tho  States.  The  steps  which  he 
urged  then  are  being  taken  now. 

John  Hay,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  secretaries,  and  Ellsworth's  most 
lntlmato  friend,  says:  "One  night  we  were 
talking  of  coming  probabilities,  and  I  spoke 
of  the  doubt  so  widely  existing  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  He  earnestly  replied:  'You 
know  I  have  a  great  work  to  do,  to  which  my 
life  Is  pledged;  that  1  am  the  only  earthly 
support  of  my  parents;  that  there  Is  a  young 
woman  whose  happiness  I  value  as  dearer 
than  my  own.  Yet  I  could  not  ask  a  better 
death  than  to  fall  before  Sumter  next  week. 
Vou  will  find  that  patriotism  is  not  dead, even 
if  it  sleeps.'  "  Sumter  fell,  and  the  sleeping 
awoke.  Ellsworth  at  once  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  left  for  the  City  of  New  York.  On 
the  12th  of  April  Sumter  was  fired  on.  Two 
days  later  the  President  Issued  his  call  for 
70, ouu  volunteers,  but  before  that  call  had 
gone  over  the  wires  Ellsworth  was  on  his  way 
to  New  York  with  a  personal  letter  from  the 
President  to  Mr.  Greeley,  Indorsing  him. 

At  tho  time  Ellsworth  had  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Hay  no  overt  act  had  been  commit- 
ted, and  very  few  believed  that  rebellion 
would  actuuliy  come.  Ellsworth  was  one  of 
the  few.  A  short  time  before  ho  had  urged 
his  views  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  declared 
that  war  was  Inevitable.  Tho  President 
merely  smiled.  And  when  tie  gave  the  young 
Captain  his  appointment  as  a  Lieutenant  of 
Dragoons  ho  told  him,  laughingly,  that  he 
might  at  least  drill. 

THE   FIKB   ZOUAVES. 

Ellsworth  arrived  la  New  York  Friday 
morning.  He  laid  bis  plan  to  organize  a 
regiment  of  Zouuvos  before  the  officials  of 
the  Fire  Department  and  they  approved 
them.  Saturday  notices  of  tho  intention 
wore  posted  In  the  engine  houses  and  pub- 
lished In  the  papers.  Sunday  2000  had  en- 
rolled.   There    were    two    company   As.  two  I 


Company  Us  ana  so  on.   *"^OT*L£0Su<rtn* 
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nroved  ttaem  and  the  tailors  went 
to  work  on  the  gray  flannel  suits.  Thursday, 
the  seventn  day  after  Ellsworth's  arrival, 
in  New  Tort  the  regiment  was  ready  to 
L?art  tor  Washington?  but  there  were  no 
arms  Jealous  Influences  were  delaying  the 
luaiVftofthe  rnius  Ellworth  appealed  to  his 
nreUde0parhtm^tUtrlends.  They  went  out  Into 
"lie  street,  raised  the  money  and  cleaned  out 
t  e  bub  stores  There  were  twelve  different 
patterns8^  ?lfles  and  carbines  distributed, 
tach  company  had  Its  own  peculiar  aim. 
Wonda^Klfsworth  started  with  bis  regiment 
marching  to  the  Astor  House  to  recelvo  a 
Stand  of  colors  Three  times  that  day  he  re- 
cllved  orde?srtrom  the  Governor  ot  New  York 
not  to  leave  with  his  regiment.  The  third 
messailcame  Just  as  the  regiment  reached 
Canal  street.  To  return  east  meant  to  go 
back  to  the  barracks,  to  turn  west  was  to  go  to 
the  Baltic  lying  ready  to  convey  the  troops. 
At  the  corner  of  canal  stood  Gen.  Wool,  then 
^commandot  that  department ;.  =rtU 
showed  him  the  message  ol  the  Governor, 
«.nrt  asked  what  he  should  do. 

• . Go  on. ' '  said  Wool,  "It  don' t  make  any 
difference  it  you've  not  11,000  men'.  Ells- 
worth went  on.  Shortly  .afterwards  Gen 
Wool  was  relieved,  and  It  was  said  he  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  Governor  ot  New 
York  The  steamer  conveyed  the  zouaves  to 
Annapolis,    and  thence  they  want  to  Waab.-x 

ln'fe'The    regiment,"    said    Capt.    Brown  ell,  v 
••was  the  first  ol    United  States  volunteers 
to  arrive  in  Washington.    There  were  mlUtla,; 
here,  but  this   was  the  first  regiment  under 
the  call.    The  Fire  Zouaves  were  quartered 
in   the    House    ot    Representatives.      There 
were  some  pretty  hard  characters  among  tne 
men     It  was   not  more  than  a  day  or    WO 
before   some   acts  of    lawlessness  raised   a 
storm  ot  indignation  in  the  city  and  created 
a.   DreJudice    against    the   whole    regiment., 
Ellsworth  privately  ascertained  the  amount 
of  the  damages  and  pald'lt  out  ot  his  own 
pocket.    From    that    time    it   was    easy    to 
charge  every  act  or   lawlessness  upon  the 
zouaves.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood ': 
as  trying  to  convey   the  idea  that  toe  regi- 
ment was  any   better   than   the  rest,   but  it 
was  not  much   worse.    Ellsworth's   soul   re- 
volted at  this  disorder,  and  he   procured  an; 
order  changing  our  quarters  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac,  near 
the  Insane  Asylum  and  afterwards  to  what  is , 
known  as  Glesboro  point.  *„„„■■: 

"But   the   day   before    the    change    took 
place  a   big  fire    broke    out    on  the     9th 
of  May  in   the   Owen   House,  adjoining    the 
■\Viliard.    The  zouaves  were  at  home  at  a  fire, 
and  their  conduct  there,    which   saved   the 
block,  excited  great  admiration.    A  purse  or 
$500  was  raised    and   presented   to  them.    1 
remember  that  fire   well.    I  was   corporal  of 
the  guard  and  had  Just   been  out  on  some 
duty   when -I   saw   ihe_  light.   X.  .stood    tor,, 
a   moment  debating    In   my  mind   what  T 
should   do,  and   then  shoved  my  gun  under 
some  boxes  and  started.    When  I  reached  the 
old     Franklin     engine    house   some  of  the 
boys   were   already   there,  and  they  needed' 
lust  one  more  hand.    We  soon  had  that   en- 
gine out  and  at  wox-k.    An  order  was  sent  up 
for  200  of  our  command  to  come  down,  but  I 
the  whole  regiment  responded,  took  posses- 
slon  of  the  apparatus,  and  put  out   the  fire. 
The  boys  played  all   the  old  tricks  of  the  New . 
York  firemen— stood  on  each   other's    shoul- 
ders, held  one  another  by  the  heels  over  the' 
cornices  and  enjoved  themselvos.  The  wash-, 
lngton  firemen  stood   by  and  looked  on.  jOne 
hook  and  ladder  company  turned  back  sooner 
than  let  the  apparatus  fall.  Into  the  hands  of^ 
the  zouaves,. ''^.^i^y^j^jj:-.   A  VL».Mi-a**m 
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A    YOUNG    HERO. 

PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES    OF    COLONEL    E.    E.    ELLSWORTH. 


Hy  John   Hay, 

Author,  with  John  G.  Nicolay,  of  "  Abraham  Lincoln  :  a  History." 


T  is  in  contemplating 
what  the  world  loses 
in  the  deaths  of  brill- 
iant young  citi- 
zen soldiers  that 
we  appreciate  most 
fully  the  waste  of 
war  and  the  price- 
less value  of  the 
cause  for  which 
such  lives  were 
sacrificed.  When 
a  man  like  Henri 
R  e  g  n  a  u  1 1 — t  h  e 
most  substantial 
hope  and  promise 
of  art  in  our  cen- 
tury— is  seen  at 
the  siege  of  Paris 
lingering  behind 
his  retreating  com- 
rades, "  le  temps  de 
bruler ,  une  dernier e 
cartouche"  the  last 
words  he  uttered; 
when  a  genius  like 
Theodore  Win- 
t  h  r  o  p  is  extin- 
guished in  its  ar- 
dent dawn  on  an 
obscure  skirmish  field;  when  a  patriot 
and  poet  like  Koerner  dies  in  battle  with 
his  work  hardly  begun — -we  feel  how  inade- 
quate are  all  the  millions  of  the  treasury  to 
rival  such  offerings.  We  shall  have  no  cor- 
rect idea  what  our  country  is  worth  to  us  if 
we  forget  all  the  singing  voices  that  were 
hushed,  all  the  noble  hearts  that  stopped 
beating,  all  the  fiery  energies  that  were 
quenched,  that  we  might  be  citizens  of  the 
great  and  indivisible  Republic  of  the  West- 
ern world. 

I  believe  that  few  men  who  fell  in  our 
civil  conflict  bore  with  them  out  of  the 
world  possibilities  of  fame  and  usefulness 
so  bright  or  so  important  as  Colonel  Eph- 
raim  Elmer  Ellsworth,  who  was  killed  at 
Alexandria,Virginia,  on  May  24,  1861 — the 
first  conspicuous  victim  of  the  war.  The 
world  can  never  compute,  can  hardly  even 
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at  that  time  commanding  the 
company. 


guess,  what  was  lost  in  his  untimely  end. 
He  was  killed  by  the  first  gun  he  ever 
heard  fired  in  strife;  and  his  friends,  who 
believe  him  to  have  had  in  him  the  making 
of  a  great  soldier,  have  nothing  to  sup- 
port their  opinion  but  the  impression  made 
upon  them  by  his  manly  character,  his  win- 
ning and  vigorous  personality,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary ardor  and  zest  with  which  his 
powerful  mind  turned  towards  military  af- 
fairs in  the  midst  of  circumstances  of  al- 
most incredible  difficulty  and  privation. 
He  was  one  of  the  dearest  of  the  friends 
of  my  youth.  I  cannot  hope  to  enable 
the  readers  of  this  paper  to  see  him  as  I 
saw  him.  No  words  can  express  the  vivid 
brilliancy  of  his  look  and  his  speech,  the 
swift  and  graceful  energy  of  his  bearing. 
He  was  not  a  scholar,  yet  his  words  were 
like  martial  music;  in  stature  he  was  less 
than  the  medium  size,  yet  his  strength  was 
extraordinary;  he  seemed  made  of  tem- 
pered steel.  His  entire  aspect  breathed 
high  ambition  and  daring.  His  jet-black 
curls,  his  open  candid  brow,  his  dark  eyes, 
at  once  fiery  and  tender,  his  eagle  profile, 
his  mouth  just  shaded  by  the  youthful 
growth  that  hid  none  of  its  powerful  and 
delicate  lines — the  whole  face,  which 
seemed  made  for  nothing  less  than  the 
command  of  men,  whether  as  general  or  as 
orator,  comes  before  me  as  I  write,  with  a 
look  of  indignant  appeal  to  the  future  for 
the  chance  of  fame  which  inexorable  fate 
dented  him.  The  appeal,  of  course,  is  in 
vain.  Only  a  few  men,  now  growing  old, 
knew  what  he  was  and  what  he  might  have 
been  if  life  had  been  spared  him  for  a  year 
or  two.  I  will  merely  try  to  show  in  these 
few  pages,  mainly  from  his  own  words,  how 
great  a  heart  was  broken  by  the  slugs  of 
the  assassin  at  the  Marshall  House. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  on 
April  23,  1837.  His  parents  were  plain 
people,  without  culture  or  means;  one  can- 
not guess  how  this  eaglet  came  into  so 
lowly  a  nest.  He  went  out  into  the  world 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  seek  his  fortune; 
he  turned  his  hand,  like  other  American 


CY    AND    I. 

By  Eugene  Field. 

As  I  went  moseyin'  down  th'  street, 
My  Denver  friend  I  chanced  t'  meet. 

"  Hello  !  "   says  I, 
"Where  have  you  been  so  long  a  time 
That  we  have  missed  your  soothin'  rhyme? 

"  New  York,"  says  Cy. 

"  Gee  whiz  !  "    says  I. 

'You  must  have  seen  some  wonders  down 
In  that  historic,  splendid  town  ; " 
And  then  says  I  : 
"For  bridges,  parks,  and  crowded  streets 
There  is  no  other  place  that  beats 
New  York,"  says  I. 
"  Correct !  "   says  Cy. 

"The  town  is  mighty  big,  but  then 
It  isn't  in  it  with  its  men, 
Is  it  ?  "    says  I. 
"And  tell  me,   Cyrus,   if  you  can, 
Who  is  its  biggest,  brainiest  man?" 
"  Dana  !  "   says  Cy. 
"  You  bet!"   says  I. 


"  He's  big  of  heart  and  big  of  brain, 
And  he's  been  good  unto  us  twain 
Choked  up,  says  I. 
"I  love  him,   and  1  pray  God  give 
Him  many,   many  years  to  live  ! 
Eh,  Cy  ?  "  says  I. 
"  Amen  !"   says  Cy. 


boys;  to  anything  he  could  find  to  do.  He 
lived  a  while  in  New  York,  and  finally 
drifted  to  Chicago,  where  we  find  him,  in 
the  spring  of  1859,  a  clerk  and  student  in 
the  law  office  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Cone.  From  his 
earliest  boyhood  he  had  a  passionate  love 
of  the  army.  He  learned  as  a  child  the 
manual  of  arms;  he  picked  up  instinctively 
a  knowledge  of  the  pistol  and  the  rifle; 
he  became,  almost  without  instruction,  a 
scientific  fencer.  But  he  was  now  of  age, 
and  determined  to  be  a  lawyer,  since,  to  all 
appearance,  there  was  no  chance  for  him  in 
the  army.  The  way  in 
which  he  pursued  his 
legal  studies  he  has  set 
down  in  a  diary  which 
he  kept  for  a  little  while. 
He     began     it    on      his 

^twenty-second  birthday. 
I  do  this,"  he  said, 
because  it  seems  pleas- 
it  to  be  able  to  look 
Tack  upon  our  past  lives 
ind    note    the    gradual 

^change    in     our     senti- 

lments  and  views  of  life  ; 
and  because  my  life  has 
been,  and  bids  fair  to 
be,  such  a  jumble  of 
strange  incidents  that, 
should  I  become  any- 
body or   anything,   this 

twill  be  useful  as  a  means 
)f  showing  how  much 
luffering  and  tempta- 
tion a  man  may  undergo 
and  still  keep  clear  of 
despair  and  vice." 

He  was  neat,  almost 
foppish,  in  his  attire; 
not  strictly  fashionable, 
for  he  liked  bright 
colors,  flowing  cravats, 
and  hats  that  suggested 
the  hunter  or  ranger 
rather  than  the  law 
clerk ;  yet  the  pittance  for  which  he  worked 
was  very  small,  and  his  poverty  extreme. 
He  therefore  economized  upon  his  food. 
He  lived  for  months  together  upon  dry  bis- 
cuits and  water.  Here  is  a  touching  entry 
from  his  diary:  "  Had  an  opportunity  to 
buy  a  desk  to-day  worth  forty-five  dollars, 
for  fourteen  dollars.  It  was  just  such  a 
one  as  I  needed,  and  I  could  sell  at  any 
time  for  more  than  was  asked  for  it.  I 
bought  it  at  auction.  I  can  now  indulge 
my  ideas  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
my  papers   to    their  fullest  extent.     Paid 
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ten  dollars  of  James  Clayburne;  promised 
to  return  it  next  Tuesday.  By  the  way, 
this  was  an  instance  in  a  small  way  of  the 
importance  of  little  things.  Some  two 
years  since,  when  I  was  so  poor,  I  went  one 
day  into  an  eating-house  on  an  errand. 
While  there,  Clayburne  and  several  friends 
came  in. 

"As  I  started  to  go  out  they  stopped 
me  and  insisted  upon  my  having  an  oyster 
stew.  I  refused,  for  I  always  made  it  a 
practice  never  to  accept  even  an  apple 
from  any  one,  because  I  could  not  return 
like  courtesies.  While 
they  were  clamoring 
about  the  matter  and  I 
trying  to  get  from  them, 
the  waiter  brought  on 
the  oysters  for  the  whole 
party,  having  taken  it 
for  granted  that  I  was 
going  to  stay.  So  to 
escape  making  myself 
any  more  conspicuous 
by  further  refusal,  I  sat 
down.  How  gloriously 
every  morsel  tasted — 
the  first  food  I  had 
touched  for  three  days 
and  three  nights.  When 
I  came  to  Chicago  with 
a  pocket  full  of  money 
I  sought  James  out  and 
told  him  I  owed  him 
half  a  dollar.  He  said 
no,  but  I  insisted  my 
memory  was  better  than 
his,  and  made  him  take 
it.*  Well,  when  I  wanted 
ten  dollars,  I  went  to 
him,  and  he  gave  it  to 
me  freely,  and  would 
take  no  security.  Have 
written  four  hours  this 
evening;  two  pounds  of 
crackers;  sleep  on  office 
floor  to-night." 
The  diary  relates  many  incidents  like 
this.  He  took  a  boyish  pride  in  refusing 
offers  of  assistance,  in  resisting  tempta- 
tion to  innocent  indulgence,  in  passing 
most  of  his  hours  in  study,  earning  only 
enough  by  his  copying  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  One  entry  is,  "  Read  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Blackstone — 
slept  on  floor."  Such  a  regimen  was  not 
long  in  having  its  effect  upon  even  his  rug- 
ged health.  He  writes:  "  I  tried  to  read, 
but  could  not.  I  am  afraid  my  strength 
will   not   hold  out.     I  have  contracted  a 


five  dollars  of  my  own  money  and  borrowed    cold  by  sleeping  on  the  floor,   which  has 
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duction of  this  portrait  of  Ellsworth  in  the  centre. 


[settled  in  my  head,  and  nearly  sets  me 
crazy  with  catarrh.  Then  there  is  that 
gnawing,  unsatisfied  se'nsation  which  I  be- 
gin to  feel  again,  which  prevents  any  long- 
continued  application."  About  this  time 
he  was  urged  to  take  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  cadets  which,  through  mismanage- 
ment, had  been  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  He  at  first  declined,  but  after- 
ward consented  if  the  company  would  ac- 
cept certain  rigorous  conditions  of  disci- 
pline and  obedience.  He  was  as  firm  as 
granite  to  his  company,  and  cheery  and 
gay  to  the  world,  while  in  his  private  life 
he  was  subjecting  himself  to  the  cruel 
rigors  described  in  his  diary  of  April  21: 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  course  of  read- 
ing which  I  am  pursuing  is  not  sufficiently 
thorough.  Have  commenced  again  at  be- 
ginning of  Blackstone.  I  now  read  a 
proposition  or  paragraph  and  reason  upon 
it;  try  to  get  at  the  principle  involved,  in 
my  own  language;  view  it  in  every  light 
till  I  think  I  understand  it;  then  write  it 
down  in  my  commonplace  book.     My  pro- 


gress is,  in  consequence,  very  slow,  as  it' 
takes  on  an  average  half  an  hour  to  each 
page.  Attended  meeting  of  cadets'  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means;  all  my  propo- 
sitions accepted.  I  spent  my  last  ten 
cents  for  crackers  to-day.  Ten  pages  of 
Blackstone." 

The  next  day  he  writes:  "  My  mind  was 
so  occupied  with  obtaining  money  due  to- 
morrow that  I  could  not  study.  Five  pages 
of  Blackstone.  Nothing  whatever  to  eat. 
I  am  very  tired  and  hungry  to-night.  On- 
ward." 

In  these  circumstances  of  hunger  and 
toil,  he  took  charge  of  the  company  of 
cadets,  which  was  falling  to  pieces  from 
neglect.  There  was  no  sign  in  his  bear- 
ing of  the  poverty  and  famine  which  were 
consuming  him.  He  told  them  roundly 
that  if  they  elected  him  their  captain  they 
did  so  with  their  eyes  open;  that  he  should 
enforce  the  strictest  discipline,  and  make 
their  company  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States.  His  laws  were  Draconic  in  their 
severity.     He  forbade  his  cadets  from  en- 


tering  a  drinking  or  gambling  saloon  or 
any  other  disreputable  place  under  penalty 
of  expulsion,  publication  of  the  offender's 
name  in  the  city  papers,  and  forfeiture  of 
uniform.  He  insisted  on  prompt  obedience 
and  unremitting  drill.  The  company  under 
his  firm  and  inspiring  command  rapidly 
pulled  itself  together,  and  attracted  all  at 
once  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Chicago 
and  northern  Illinois.  The  young  captain 
did  not  give  up  his  law  studies.  He  wrote 
and  affixed  to  his  desk  a  card  which  con- 
tained his  own  daily  orders:  "  So  aim  to 
spend  your  time  that  at 
night,  when  looking 
back  at  the  disposal  of 
the  day,  you  find  no 
time  misspent,  no  hour, 
no  moment  even,  which 
i     has  not  resulted  in  some 

I^L  benefit,  no  action  which 
Aim!  not  a  purpose  in  it. 

I  ^Pm  ondays,  Thursdays 

I V  and  Saturdays:  Rise  at 

[■   5   o'clock;  5   to    10, 

I  |     study;     10  to    i,  copy; 

■J     i    to  4,   business;  4  to 

I       7,  study;  7   to  8,  exer- 
cise;   8    to    10,    study. 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
<|      and  Fridays:  Rise  at  6; 

f'      6  to  10,  study;  10  to  1, 

^  business;  1  to  7,  study 
and  copy;  7  to  11, 
drill." 
Working  faithfully  as 
he  did  in  the  office,  his 
whole  heart  was  in  his 
drill  room.  His  fame 
as  a  fencer  went  abroad 
in  the  town,  and  he  was 
challenged  to  a  bout  by 
the  principal  teacher  of 
the  art  in  Chicago. 
Ellsworth  records  the 
combat  in  his  diary  of 
May  24th:  "This  evening  the  fencer  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much  came  up  to 
the  armory  to  fence  with  me.  He  said  to 
his  pupils  and  several  others  that  if  I  held 
to  the  low  guard  he  would  disarm  me  every 
time  I  raised  my  foil.  He  is  a  great  gym- 
nast, and  I  fully  expected  to  be  beaten. 
The  result  was:  I  disarmed  him  four  times, 
hit  him  thirty  times.  He  disarmed  me  once 
and  hit  me  five  times.  At  the  touche-a- 
touche  I  touched  him  in  two  places  at  the 
same  allonge,  and  threw  his  foil  from  him 
several  feet.  He  was  very  angry,  though 
he  tried  to  conceal  it." 

Public  interest  constantly  grew  in   the 
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Zouaves  and  their  young  captain.  Large 
crowds  attended  every  drill.  The  news- 
papers began  to  report  all  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  comment  upon  them  with  more 
or  less  malevolence;  for  military  companies 
were  treated  with  scant  respect  in  Western 
towns  before  the  war.  Ellsworth  at  last 
determined  to  confront  hostile  opinion  by 
giving  a  public  exhibition  of  the  proficiency 
of  his  company  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
He  was  not  without  trepidation.  The 
night  before  the  Fourth  he  wrote:  "To- 
morrow will  be  an  eventful  day  to  me; 
to-morrow  I  have  to 
appear  in  a  conspicuous 
position  before  thou- 
sands of  citizens — an 
immense  number  of 
whom,  without  know- 
ing me  except  by  sight, 
are  prejudiced  against 
me.  To-morrow  will 
demonstrate  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  my  asser- 
tion that  the  citizens 
would  encourage  mili- 
tary companies  if  they 
were  worthy  of  re- 
spect." Theresultwas 
an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess; and  the  young 
soldier,  after  his  feast 
of  crackers  the  next 
night,  wrote  in  exulta- 
tion: "Victory!  And 
thank  God!  " 

The  Chicago  "  Tri- 
bune," which  had  pre- 
viously been  unfriendly 
to  the  little  company 
who  were  trying  to 
make  soldiers  of  them- 
selves, gave  a  long  and 
flattering  account  of 
the  performance,  and 
said:  "We  but  express 
the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  the  drill  yester- 
day morning,  when  we  say  this  company 
cannot  be  surpassed  this  side  of  West 
Point." 

Encouraged  by  this  public  applause,  he 
brought  his  company  of  Zouaves  as  near 
to  absolute  perfection  of  drill  as  was  pos- 
sible; and  then,  having  tested  them  in  as 
many  competitive  contests  as  were  within 
reach,  he  challenged  the  militia  compa- 
nies of  the  United  States,  and  set  forth  in 
the  summer  of  i860  on  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  one  unbroken  succession  of 
triumphs.  He  defeated  the  crack  compa- 
nies in  all  the  principal  Eastern  cities,  and 


went  back  to  Chicago  one  of  the  most 
talked-of  men  in  the  country.  Hundreds 
of  Zouave  companies  started  up  in  his 
wake,  and  a  very  considerable  awakening 
of  interest  in  military  matters  was  the  sub- 
stantial result  of  his  journey. 

On  his  return  to  Illinois  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Abraham  Lincoln, and  gained 
at  once  his  friendship  and  esteem.  He  en- 
tered his  office  in  Springfield  ostensibly  as 
a  law  student;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  then 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  Ells- 
worth read   very  little   law   that  autumn. 


He  made  some  Republican  speeches  in  the 
country  towns  about  Springfield,  bright, 
witty,  and  good-natured.  But  his  mind 
was  full  of  a  project  which  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lincoln — no 
less  than  the  establishment  in  the  War  De- 
partment of  a  bureau  of  militia,  by  which 
the  entire  militia  system  of  the  United 
States  should  be  concentrated,  systema- 
tized, and  made  efficient:  an  enormous  un- 
dertaking for  a  boy  of  twenty-three;  but 
his  plans  were  clear,  definite,  and  compre- 
hensive. 


THE    MARSHALL    HOUSE,    ALEXANDRIA,    VIRGINIA,    IN    WHICH    COLONEL    ELLSWORTH    WAS    KILLED. 

From  a  photograph  owned  by  Bryan,  Taylor  &  Co.,  publishers,  New  York,  and  reproduced  here  by  their  permission. 


After  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  Ellsworth 
accompanied  him  to  Washington.  As  a 
preliminary  step  towards  placing  him  in 
charge  of  a  bureau  of  militia,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  him  a  commission  as  a  lieuten-  • 
ant  in  the  army.  Shortly  afterward  he  fell 
seriously  ill  with  the  measles;  and  before 
he  was  thoroughly  convalescent,  the  guns 
about  Sumter  opened  the  Civil  War.  There 
had  been  much  doubt  in  many  minds  as  to' 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  in  case  of  actual 
war.  Ellsworth  never  had  doubted  it.  He 
said  to  me  as  I  sat  by  his  bedside:  "  You 
know  I  have  a  great  work  to  do,  to  which 
my  life  is  pledged;  I  am  the  only  earthly 
stay  of  my  parents;  there  is  a  young  wo- 
man whose  happiness  I  regard  as  dearer 
than  my  own;  yet  I  could  ask  no  better 
death  than  to  fall  next  week  before  Sum- 
ter. I  am  not  better  than  other  men. 
You  will  find  that  patriotism  is  not  dead, . 


even  if  it  sleeps."  When  the  news  came 
that  South  Carolina  had  begun  the  war,  he 
did  not  wait  an  instant.  He  threw  up  his 
commission  in  the  regulars,  took  all  the 
money  we  both  had,  which  was  not  much, 
and  thus  insufficiently  equipped,  started 
for  New  York,  and  raised,  with  incredible 
celerity,  the  New  York  Zouaves,  a  regi- 
ment eleven  hundred  strong. 

This  unique  organization  filled  so  large 
a  space  in  the  public  mind  while  Ellsworth 
commanded  it  that  it  seems  hard  to  real- 
ize that  its  history  with  him  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  weeks.  He  brought  his  regi- 
ment down  to  Washington  early  in  May, 
arriving  thin  as  a  greyhound,  his  voice 
hoarse  with  drilling,  but  flushed  and  happy 
to  know  he  was  busy  and  useful  at  last. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  hopes  and  the 
confidence  of  his  friends.  We  had  grown 
to  admire  and  respect  him  for  his  high  and 
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COLONEL    ELLSWORTH    AND    A    GROUF    OF    MII.ITIA    OFFICERS. 

From  a  photograph  taken  by  Colonel  E.  L.  Brand,  a  member  of  Ellsworth's  Chicago  company,  and  reproduced  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Miller,  also  a  member  of  the  company.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  New  York  City,  July, 
i860,  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  drill  given  there  by  Ellsworth's  company.  The  persons  shown  in  the  picture  are, 
beginning  on  the  left,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  New  York  Militia  ;  E.  E.  Ellsworth,  Captain  of  the 
United  States  Zouave  Cadets  (Ellsworth's  Chicago  company)  ;  Joseph  C.  Pinckney,  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  New 
York  Militia  ;  the  Adjutant  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  New  York  Militia  ;  H.  Dwight  Laflin,  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  LTnited 
States  Zouave  Cadets,  and  J.  R.  Scott,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Zouave  Cadets.  The  colors  shown  in  the 
picture  were  won  by  Ellsworth's  company  in  a  drill  competition  at  the  National  Agricultural  Fair,  Chicago,  September, 
15.  '859,  and  were,  by  it,  never  lost.  They  are  to-day  in  the  custody  of  the  company's  color  sergeant,  B.  B.  Botteford, 
Chicago. 


honorable  character,  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  business,  ardent  zeal  for  the 
flag  he  followed,  and  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  energy.  We  fully  expected, 
relying  upon  his  splendid  talents  and  the 
President's  affectionate  regard,  that  his 
first  battle  would  make  him  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  that  his  second  would  give  him 
a  division.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  glory 
and  usefulness  we  anticipated  for  him. 
How  soon  all  these  hopes  were  dust  and 
ashes! 

On  the  evening  of  May  23d  he  received 
his  orders  to  lead  his  regiment  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Union  lines  in  the  ad- 
vance into  Virginia.  The  part  assigned 
him  was  the  occupation  of  Alexandria.  He 
worked  almost  all  night  in  his  tent,  ar- 
ranging the  business  of  his  regiment,  and 
then  wrote  a  touching  letter  of  farewell  to  . 


his  parents.  Anticipating  an  engagement, 
he  said:  "It  may  be  my  lot  to  be  injured 
in  some  manner.  Whatever  may  happen, 
cherish  the  consolation  that  I  was  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty;  and 
to-night,  thinking  over  the  probabilities  of 
the  morrow  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  I  am  perfectly  content  to  accept 
whatever  my  fortune  may  be,  confident 
that  He  who  noteth  even  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row will  have  some  purpose  even  in  the 
fate  of  one  like  me.  My  darling  and  ever- 
loved  parents,  good-by.  God  bless,  pro- 
tect, and  care  for  you."  These  loving  and 
filial  words  were  the  last  that  came  from 
his  pen. 

The  Zouaves  were  embarked  before 
dawn  the  next  morning.  The  celerity  and 
order  with  which  Ellsworth  performed  his 
work  excited  the  admiration  and  surprise 


Ellsworth's   Death   Wd$ 
Lincoln's  Personal  Sorrow. 


FROM  the  president's  foin  In  the  While 
houae  you  can  see  prominent  objects  In 
Alexandria,  #lx  mlks  down  the  Poto- 
mac. The  one  pixftndnent  object  whiieh 
then  for  days  attracted  and  offended 
the  patriot's  eye  from  those  wlndowe  was  the 
rebel  nag  floating  from  the  staff  on  the  roof 
of  the  hotel  m  that  city,  as  If  In  defiance  of 
the  national  capltol,  a  few  miles  away. 
President  Lincoln's  young  neighbor  of  Spring- 
field 111  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  mounted  alone 
to  the  roof,  cut  It  down,  and  was  himself 
Wiled  by  the  rebel  owner  as  he  descended 
the  staircase. 

"  I  called  on  the  president  juM  after  that 
occurrence,"  wrote  John  A.  Kasson,  "  and 
congratulated  him,  as  I  stood  by  the  window, 
on  the  Improved  view  down  the  Potomac, 
where  Instead  of  the  confederate,  the  union 
flag  now  floated.  I  was  taken  aback  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  joyless  response,  "  Yes,  but  It  was 
at  a  terrible  cost!"  and  the  tears  rushed  Into 
his  eyes  as  he  said  It.  It  was  his  first  per- 
sonal realization  of  what  the  war  meant. 
His  tender  respect  for  human  life  had  ie- 
ceived  its  first  wound.  It  was  not  battle,  It 
was  assassination.  . 

He  did  not  foresee  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  were  to  fall  before  the  great  strife 
would  be  ended.  He  afterward  learned  to 
bear  the  loss  of  thousands  in  battle  more 
bravely  than  he  bore  the  loss  of  this  one  in 
the  beginning  of  the  contest.  But  the  R>ss 
of  a  single  life,  otherwise  than  in  the  ranged 
fight  was  ailways  hard  for  him,  as  so  often 
shown  in  his  actio*  upon  the  judgment  of 
courts  martial. 

After  the  repudse  of  Fredericksburg  he  Is 
reported  to  have  said :  'J  If  there  is  a  man  out 
of  hell  that  suffers  more  than.  I  do.  I  P«y 
him." 

"  One  morning,  calling  on  him  at  an  early 
hour  on  business,"  says  Schuyler  Colfax, 
"  I  found  him  so  pale  and  careworn  that  I 
Inquired  the  cause.  He  replied  telling  me 
of  bad  news  received  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night  and  not  yet  printed,  adding  that  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfasted;  and 
then,  he  said,  with  an  anguished  expression 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  '  How  willingly 
would  I  exchange  places  today  with  the 
soldier  wiho  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.' 

"  The  morning  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  I  saw  him  walk  up  and  down 
the  executive  chamber,  his  long  arms  be- 
hind his  back-  his  dark  features  contracted, 


bUII  more  with  gloom,  and  as  he  looked  up 
I  thought  his  face  the  saddest  one  I  had 
ever  seen.  He  exclaimed:  '  Why  do  we  suffer 
reverses  after  reverses!  Could  we  have 
avoided  this  terrible,  bloody  war  I  Was  It 
not  forced  upon  us.  flu  It  never  lb  end!'  But 
be  quickly  recovered,  and  told  me  the  sad 
aggregate  of  those  days  of  bloodshed." 

In  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  it 
is  related  that  during  the  war  a  lady  belong- 
ing to  a  prominent  Kentucky  family  visited 
Washington  to  beg  for  her  son's  pardon,  wi.o 
was  then  in  prison  under  sentence  of  deatt. 
for  belonging  to  a  band  of  guerrilla*  who  had 
committed  many  murders  and  outrages. 
With  the  mother  was  her  daughter,  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady.,  who  was  an  accomplished 
musician.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  visitors 
in  his  usual  kindly  manner,  and  the  mother 
made  known  the  objtct  of  her  visit,  accom- 
panying her  plea  with  tears  and  sobs  and  all 
the  customary  dramatic  Instances. 

There  were  probably  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  favor  of  the  rebel  prisoner,  and 
while  the  president  seemed  to  be  deeply  pon- 
dering the  young  lady  moved  to  tne  piano 
near  by,  and,  taking  a.  seat,  commenced  to 
sing  "  Gentle  Annie,  '  a  sweet  and  pathetic 
ballad,  which  before  the  war  was  a  familiar 
song  in  almost  every  household  in  the  union, 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  forgotten,  for  ...at 
matter.  It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  the  young 
lady  sang  the  song  with  more  plalntlveness 
and  more  effect  than  Old  Abe  had  ever  heard 
It  in  Springfield. 

During  the  song  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
crossed  the  room  to  a  window  in  the  west- 
ward, through,  which  he  gazed  for  several 
minutes  with  that  "sad,  far  away  look" 
which  has  so  often  been  noted  as  one  of  his 
peculiarities.  His  memory,  no  doubt,  went 
back  to  the  days  of  his  humble  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangamon,  and  with  visions  of 
old  Salem  and  Its  rustic  people  who  once  gath- 
ered In  his  primitive  store  came  a  picture  of 
the  "Gentle  Annie"  of  his  youth,  whose 
ashes  had  rested  for  many  long  years  under 
the  wild  flowers  and  brambles  of  the  old  rural 
burying  ground,  but  whose  spirit  then,  per- 
haps, guided  him  to  the  side  of  mercy.  Then 
wiping  his  eyes,  he  advanced  quickly  to  the 
desk,  wrote  a  brief  note,  which  he  handed  to 
the  lady,  and  Informed  her  that  it  was  the 
pardon  she  sought. 
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The  Arrival  of  the  A/en>  Yorli  Zouaves 
Brings  Great  Joy  to  Lincoln 

HE  TOOK  great  joy  in  the  arriving  men, 
particularly  a  company  of  New  York 
Zouaves  that  his  young  friend,  Elmer  Ells- 
worth, commanded.  Ellsworth  as  a  youth 
had  the  passion  for  soldiering.  He  had 
wanted  to  go  to  West  Point,  but  had  failed 
to  get  a  commission.  Going  into  business 
in  Chicago,  he  had  used  all  his  leisure  in 
military  studies,  had  organized  there  a  com- 
pany of  Chicago  Zouaves,  which  were  so 
active  in  the  campaign  of  1860.  He  had 
come  to  Washington  with  Lincoln  from 
Springfield,  and  he  and  the  President  had 
concocted  there  in  March  a  scheme  for  re- 
viving the  State  militia.  There  is  an  un- 
signed letter  in  Lincoln's  handwriting,  writ- 
ten in  March  of  18C1  to  Secretary  of  War 
Cameron,  but  never  officially  transmitted, 
detailing  Ellsworth  as  he  was  then  as  "ad- 
jutant and  inspector  upon  all  militia  affairs 
for  the  United  States."  He  was  to  promote 
"a  uniform  system  of  organization,  drill, 
equipment,  etc.,  of  United  States  militia, 
and  to  prepare  a  sy#tem  of  instruction  for 
the  militia  to  be  distributed  to  the  several 
States."  Now  that  the  war  was  on,  Ells- 
worth had  been  made  a  colonel,  and  was  In 
command  of  the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves, 
who,  when  they  reached  Washington  in 
April,  were  quartered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. ~7~Af<  »«t  /CsryiKi^HT^t> 

They  caught  the  imagination  of  the  city 
on  their  arrival,  and  held  it  ~by  their 
bravery  in  putting  out  a  Are  which  threat- 
ened the  Willard  Hotel.  Ellsworth  had  or- 
dered out  100  of  them  to  help  fight  the 
fire,  but  the  whole  company  jumped  out  of 
the  Capitol  windows,  scaled  the  fence, 
broke  into  the  Washington  engine  house, 
and  were  hard  at  work  before  the  city  fire- 
men were  awake.  /  f  2<y 

What  a  blow  it  was  for  Lincoln,  who 
loved  this  boy  so  well  that  he  should  be 
among  the  first  to  lose  his  life,  and  lose  It 
in  doing  a  thing  over  which  he  had  worried. 

Prom  the  southern  windows  of  the  White 
House  Lincoln  had  watched  with  moody 
face  for  days  the  Confederate  flag  floating 
over  Alexandria.  He  was  not  the  only  one 
that  was  made  unhappy  by  the  flag.  Hay 
records  that  going  into  Nicolay's  room  one 
morning  he  found  "C.  Schurz  and  J.  Lane," 
as  he  calls  them.  "Jim  was  at  the  window 
filling  his  soul  with  gall  by  steady  tele- 
scopic contemplation  of  a  secession  flag  im- 
pudently floating  from  a  roof  in  Alexan- 
dria." 

In  May  it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  Vir- 
ginia bank  of  the  Potomac  from  Arlington 
to  Alexandria.  Ellsworth  was  in  the  occu- 
pying force,  and  in  passing  a  hotel  in  Alex- 
andria above  which  the  Confederate  flag 
floated,  ordered  it  down.  He  was  shot  dead 
as  he  entered  to  see  that  his  order  was  car- 
ried out.  It  was  the  first  death  to  come 
close  to  the  President,  and  it  brought  from 
him  one  of  those  beautiful  letters  of  conso- 
lation which  did  much  to  impress  upon  the 
country  how  tender  was  the  heart  of  this 
man  whom  they  were  watching  with 
anxious  hearts,  wondering  whether  or  no  he 
could  anywhere  approach  the  terrific  task, 
that  had  been  set  for  him. 


COLONEL  ELLSWORTH. 

The  Testimony  of  Captain  Frank  T. 

Brownell. 

Special  Telegram  to  Inter  Ocean.  1881 
Washington,  May  26. — Twenty 
years  ago  the  first  blood  shed  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union  was  offered  up  in 
Alexandria  in  the  death  of  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Ellsworth.  With  this 
melancholy  reminiscence  in  his  mind 
a  reporter  today  dropped  in  at  the 
rooms  of  Captain  Frank  T.  Brownell 
and  requested  that  gentleman  to  give 
his  estimate  of  Colonel  Ellsworth's 
private  character,  which  recently  had 
been  assailed  by  several  newspapers. 
Captain  Brownell  was  a  friend  of  the 
martyred  Colonel,  and  was  with  him 
when  Jackson  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

"His  private  character,"  said  Cap- 
tain Brownell,  "is  a  subject  that  has 
interested  me  very  much,  and  I  think 
it  would  interest  anyone  who  became 
at  all  acquainted  with  it:  I  have  here 
a  school  history  of  the  United  States 
published  in  Baltimore  in  1870,  which 
is  now  in  its  twelfth  edition  and  today 
is  being  used  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Col.  Ellsworth  was  a  famous 
"rough  and  circus  rider."  I  can  not 
imagine  where  the  compiler  of  this 
history  (?)  got  this  information.  I 
don't  believe  if  history  was  searched 
through  to  find  a  life  to  hold  up  for 
the  emulation  of  the  youth  of  our 
country,  that  you  would  find  a  better 
illustration  of  a  true  patriot  and  gen- 
tleman than  that  of  Colonel  Ells- 
worth. I  have  here  in  my  possession 
a  number  of  his  letters,  and  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  his  char- 
acter, his  private  diary. 

With  these  words,  Captain  Brow- 
nell produced  a  small  book  bound  in 
red  leather,  with  the  United  States 
coat  of  arms  stamped  in  gilt  on  its 
sides.  Turning  over  the  leaves  which 
were  filled  with  the  neat  round  hand- 
writing of  the  dead  hero,  he  read  nu- 
merous extracts.  It  was  a  concise 
history  of  the  daily  life  of  the  young 
soldier  when  he  was  a  law  student  in 
Chicago,  struggling  for  an  honorable 
position  among  men,  living  upon 
bread  and  water  and  sleeping  upon 
the  bare  floor  of  his  employer's  of- 
fice. Every  line  breathed  of  a  high 
and  honorable  purpose  in  life,  and  the 
pages  were  fliled  with  affectionate 
allusions  to  his  aged  parents  and  his 
fond  hopes  for  the  future  that  would 
shed  happiness  and  comfort  over  their 
declining  years.  Incidents  of  his  life 
were  chronicled:  how  on  one  occasion 
after  living  on  bread  and  crackers  un- 
til his  energy  drooped  for  bare  food, 
•he  stopped  at  the  store  of  an  ac- 
quaintance and,  selecting  a  small 
piece  of  dried  beef,  inquired  the  price, 
adding  to  divert  his  attention,  that  he 
sometimes  felt  like  eating  a  little 
lunch  at  the  office.  The  grocer  in- 
sisted upon  his  accepting  it  as  a  gift, 
but  he  would  not  do  so  until  he  had 
presented  him  in  return  with  a  dozen 
cigars.  At  another  time  how,  when 
the  burdens  and  struggles  of  his  daily 
life  had  grown  almost  too  heavy  for  \ 
his  strength,  he  knelt  in  prayer  to \ 
Him  who  had  promised  rest  to  the  \ 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  rose  up 
with  nerves  strengthened  for  life's 
conflicts.  Captain  Brownell,  taking 
a  letter  from  the  leaves  of  the  diary 
asked  the  reporter  to  read  President 
Lincoln's  testimony  on  the  subject. 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
parents  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  will  be 
of  general  interest: 


I       "My  acquaintance  with  him  began  i 
J  less  than  two  years  ago,  yet  through ! 
i  the  latter  half  of  the  intervening  per- 
iod it  was  as  intimate  as  the  disparity 
of   our  ages   and  my   engrossing   en- 
j  gagements  would  permit.     To  me  he 
I  appeared   to   have  no   indulgences   or 
j  pastimes,  and  I  never  heard  him  utter 
!  a  profane  or  intemperate  word.  What 
|  was  more  conclusive  of  his  good  heart 
j  he  never  forgot  his  parents.  The  hon- 
I  ors  he  labored  for  so  laudable  and  in 
I  the  sad  end  so  gallantly  gave  his  life 
he  meant  for  them  no  less  than  for 
himself.     In  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
no   intrusion   upon   the   sacredness   of 
your  sorrow,  I  have  ventured  to  ad- 
dress this  letter  to  the  memory  of  my 
young  friend   and   your     brave     and 
early  fallen  child.     May  God  give  you 
the   consolation    which    is    beyond    all 
earthly  power.     Sincerely  your  friend 
in  common  affliction,  A.  Lincoln. 


<J     WKI GHT 


Lincoln  Voiced  Nation's 
Grief  When  Ellsworth 
Fell  at  Start  of  War 


Young  Colonel  of  New  York  Zouaves,  First  of  Rank 
to  Die  for  Union,  Loved  as  Friend  by  President; 
Killed  After  Lowering  Confederate  Flag  at  Alex- 
andria; Won  Country-Wide  Fame  as  Drill-Master 


Colonel  Elmer  Ephralm  Ellsworth, 
of  the  11th  New  York  Infantry,  known 
as  the  Fife  Zouaves,  military  Idol  of 
the  nation,  associate  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  his  Springfield  lew  office,  a 
Lindbergh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  the  first  officer  of  such 
rank  to  die  for  the  .Union. 

Immediately  following  President  Lin- 
coln's call  for  75,000  volunteers  for  the 
defense  of  Washington,  after  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  fired  upon,  and  nearly  two 
months  and  a  half  before  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  Colonel  Ellsworth 
•was  shpt  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  by  James 
S.  Jackson,  proprietor  of  the  Marshall  , 
House,  a  few  minutes  after  the  former  | 
had  torn,  down  a  Confederate  flag  from 
the  top  of  the  hotel. 

Slayer   Killed    by    Soldier  I 

Ellsworth  With  his  regiment  the  night  j 
before  had  moved   into  the  vicinity  of  i 
Alexandria,  occupying  it  almost  without  j 
opposition.     On   the   early  morning   of 
May  2*  Colonel  Ellsworth,  noticing  the 
Confederate  flag,  which  could   be  seen  j 
from  Washington,  with  three  compan- 
ions went  to  the  roof,  cut  the  halyards 
and     started     down     stairs.       Jackson 
sprang    from    a    place    of    concealment 
and    at    short    range    shot    the    colonel 
through  the  heart.     With   his  double- 
barreled    gun    in    his    hands    Jackson 
was    shot    dead    by    Ellsworths    friend, 
Private  Francis  E.  Brownell. 

Colonel  Ellsworth's  body  was  taken 
to  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
and  lay  In  state.  This  was  on  the  di- 
rection of  President,  Lincoln  himself. 
The  news  of  the  tragedy  as  it  was 
flashed. over  the  country  produced  a 
profound,  sensation.  Ellswor'h.  as  the 
most  expert  drillmaster  in  the  country, 
which  he  toured  with  a  company  of 
zouaves  giving  exhibition  drills,  had 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  officer  of 
great  promise. 

His  feftt  in  raising  within   four  days 
*  full  regiment  of  infantry  from  among 
the  volunteer  firemen  of  New  York  had 
been  heralded  far  and  wide.    The  lead- 
ing newspapers  gave  great  prominence 
10  Ellsworth's  death,  invariably  accom- 
panied by  tributes  to  his  character. 
Lincoln  Wrote  Tribute 
Lincoln  immortalized  the  young  colo- 
nel by  writing   to  his   parents  s.t   Me- 
chanlcsvtlle    a    classic    which    in    itself 
Is    a    monument    to    Ellsworth.      The 
original  manuscript  is  In  the  Hunting- 


ton Library  In  Los  Ajigclcs.     Lincoln's 

letter  follows: 

••   "Washington.  May  2,">,   1861- 
"To  the  father  and  mother  of  Colonel 
Elmer   E1.   Ellsworth.     My   dear   sir   and 
madam: 

"in  the  untimely  loss  of  your  noble 
son  our  affliction  here  is  scarcely  less 
than  your  own.  So  much  of  promised 
usefulness  to  ones  couniry  and  of 
bright  hopes  for  one's  self  and  friends, 
have  rarely  been  so  suddenly  darkened 
as  in  his  fall.  In  size,  in  years  and  in 
vouthful  appearance,  a  boy  only,  his 
power  to  command  men  was  surpris- 
ingly great.  This  power,  combined  with 
a  fine  intellect  and  indomitable  energy 
and  a  taste  altogether  military,  consti- 
tuted in  him,  as  seemed  to  me.  the 
best  natural  talent,  in  that  department. 
1  ever  knew. 

Associated  Less  Than  TWO  Years 
••And  yet  he  was  singularly  modest 
and  deferential  In  social  intercourse. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  began  less 
than  two  years  ago;  yet  through  the 
latter  half  of  the  intervening  period  it 
was  as  intimate  as  the  disparity  of  our 
ages,  and  my  engrossing  engagements 
would  permit.  To  me  he  appeared  to 
have  no  Indulgences  or  pastimes;  and 
I  never  heard  him  utter  a  profane  or 
intemperate  word.  What  was  conclu- 
sive of  his  good  heart,  he  never  forgot 
his  parents.  The  honors  he  labored  for 
so  .audibly,  and,  in  the  sad  end.  so 
gallantly-  gave  his  life,  he  meant  for 
them  no  less  than  for  himself. 

"in  the  hope  that  It  may  be  no  in- 
trusion upon  the  sacredness  of  your 
sorrow,  I  have  ventured  to  address  you 
this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
young  friend,  and  your  brave  and  early 
fallen  child. 

•May  God  give  you  the  consolation 
Thich  is  -beyond  all  earthly  power. 

Sincerely  your  friend  in  common  al- 
friction,    '•  A.LINCOLN. 

This  remains  as  perhaps  the  most 
notable  personal  tribute  Lincoln  paid 
to  any  ohe.  The  original  letter  to  Mrs. 
Blxby  concerning  the  death  in  service 
o.  her  sons,  with  reference  to  whom 
the  President  depended  on  the  aata 
handed  him  from  the  War  Department. 
flnd  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
investigation,  was  inaccurate,  is  not  ex- 
tant The  Blxby  letter  perhaps  has  a 
more  extended  appeal,  but  the  letter  to 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  about  his 
personal  friend,  a  gallant  youth  who 
had  been>  law  student  in  his  oftice  in 


>w 


Springfield  and  who  accompanied  him 
to  Washington  when  he  came  East  to 
be  Inaugurated. 

Ha>'»  Pralie   IK'  iH''<l 

Matching  Lincoln's  tribute   La  one  by 
John  Hay  in  "McClure's,"  March,  1805. 

"The  world  can  never  compute.  can| 
hardly  even  guess,  what  wa»  lost  in  his  | 
untimely  end.  He  was  one  of  the  dear-  | 
est  of  the  friends  of  my  early  youth;  I 
•annot  bspe  to  enable  the  readers  of 
thll  article  to  see  him  as  I  saw  him. 
No  words  can  express  the  vivid  bril- 
liancy of  his  look  and  his  speech,  the 
swift  and-  graceful  energy  of  his  bear- 
ing. He:  was  not  a  scholar,  but  his 
words  were  like  martial  music.  Hi*  en- 
tire aspect  breathed  high  ambition  and 
daring.  His  jet-black  curls,  his  open, 
candid  brow,  his  dark  eyes,  at  once  fiery 
end  tender,  hi?  eagle  profile,  his  mouth, 
Just  shaded  by  the  youthful  growth 
ihst  hid  none  of  its  powerful  and  deli- 
cate    lines — the     whole     face,     which 

1  seemed  made  for  nothing  less  than  the 
I  command   of   men.   whether   as   general 
|  or  orator,  comes  before  me  as  I  write." 
In   an  earlier   tribute.   In    the    "Atlan- 
tic," July,  1861.  Secretary  Hay  wrote. 

■What  would  have  killed  an  ordinary 
man  did  not  injure  Ellsworth.  His  Iron 
frame   seemed   Incapable  of   dissolution 
or    waste.      His    sense    of    honor,    which 
was  sometimes  even  fantastic  In  Its  del- 
icacy, freed  him  from  the  very  tempta- 
tions to  wrong,     no  one  ever  possessed 
greater  power  of  enforcing  the  respect 
and   fastening   the   affections   of   men." 
Born  ill  Saratoga  County 
Colonel  Ellsworth  was  born  on  April 
11.   1837,  In  the  little  village  of  Malta. 
Saratoga  County,  New  York.  His  father. 
Ephralm  D.  Ellsworth,  gained  a  scanty  j 
living  as  a  tailor  In  Malta.     His  mother,  j 
Phoebe   Denton,    was   of    English    stocK.  ; 
her    mother    being    a    Scotch    Presbyter- 
Ian.     She    was   a    woman   of   deep   piety 
and  she  seems  to  have   implanted  deep 
religious  convictions  in  her  son. 

Young  Elmer  loved   the  out  of  doors, 
and    as    Saratoga    Lake    was    only    two 
miles    distant    he    kept    a    skiff-    there. 
He   early   became    a    leader   of    the    boys 
in  his  neighborhood.     After  leaving-  the 
Malta  district  school  Elmer  "clerked  it 
for    Mr.    DeGraff    in    his    general    store, 
but  after  a  year  accompanied  his  fam- 
ily to  Mechanisville.     Here  he  resumed 
school,  and  soon  announced  his  ambi- 
tion  to   enter   West   Point.     In   a   short 
time   we   find  him  organizing  and  com- 
manding    a     military     company.     The 
Black    Plumed    Riflemen    of    Stillwater. 
His    father    continued    poor,    peddling 
oysters  "on  the  side,"  In  order  to  make 
a    living.      One    day    a    youth    of    young 
Ellsworth's    own     age     sneered     at     the 
poverty  of  the  elder  Ellsworth,  and  re- 
ceived  a   severe   trouncing   from   young 
Ellsworth.    The  lad  sold  newspapers  on 
trains,    and    saved    some. money.     With 
his     parents'     permission,     he     went     to 
Troy    to    work    In    1852.    for    Corliss    As 
House,  remaining  for  about  a  yea»> 
Joined  Engineers  Heie 
For    the    next   six    years    young    Ells- 
worth saw   a   good   bit  of   the  country 
He    was    for    a    time    at    Kenosha.    Wis., 
and    later    at    Muskegon.    Mich.,    where, 
n   was  said,   he   lived   for  a   short   time 
with    the    Ottawa    Indians.      Returning 
East,   he   went  to   New   York  City   and 
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Arthur  F.   Devereau,   a  patent  solicitor, 

and     was     enjoying     prosperity     when 

through  the   defalcation  of  one  whom 

the    firm    trusted    everything    was    lost, 

and    Elmer    found    himself    without    a 

dollar.    'During  his  stay  of  three  years 

in    Chicago    he    organised    classes    In 

athletics,    and    met    Charles    A.    DeVll- 

liers.  formerly  a  surgeon  In  the  French 

army   In  Alglera.   and   an  accomplished 

twordsman,    who    had    served    with    a 

French  Zouave  regiment  In  the  Crimean 

War. 

Martial  Interests  Reviewed 

The  chance  meeting  with  DeVUUers 
was  destined  to  be  the  turning  point 
in  Ellsworth's  life,  for  it  revived  in  ' 
him  an  ardent  martial  spirit.  He  put  j 
all  his  mind  on  a  study  of  the  French 
military  system,  and  especially  the  pic- 
turesque Zouaves,  with  a  view  to  in- 
troducing their  methods  into  the  mili- 
tary  practices  of   this   country. 

The  name  "Zouave"  and  the  system 
by  that  name  had  Its  beginning  in  1830 
with  the  French,  when  a  mountain 
tribe  of  Algeria,  arrayed  in  oriental  | 
costume,  wide  trousers,  fez  and  loose 
Jacket,  were  famed  as  fighters  for  their 
rapidity  of  movement  and  ferocity  of 
courage.  Ellsworth  liked  the  idea,  and 
bought  French  books  on  the  subject. 
In  the  meantime  with  Scott's  and 
Hardee's  Instructions-  before  him,  he 
perfected  himself  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  not  hesitating  to  Introduce 
movements  qf  his  own  where  they 
seemed  desirable.  His  aim  was  to  bring 
ease,  grace  and  celerity  into  every 
movement.  Under  DeVUUers  he  be- 
came the  best  fencer  in  Chicago. 
Made  Major  of  Militia 
He  was  called  to  drill  the  Rockford 
City  Grays  in  that  Illinois  town,  and 
became  a  major  Qn  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Swift  of  the  Illinois  state  militia. 
Ellsworth  refused  compensation  for 
drilling  the  Rockford  Grays,  but  he 
accepted  from  the  company  a  handsome 
Inscribed  .gold  watch,  "as  a  token  cf 
their  regard  for  him  as  a  gentleman 
and   a  soldier." 

In  Rockford  he  met  Miss  Carrie  M 
Spafford,  daughter  of  the  leading 
banker,  and  they  became  engaged  be- 
fore he  left  the  city.  Ellsworth  went 
from  RockfoiJ  to  Madison,  Wis.,  to 
drill  the  Governor's  Guard.  Return- 
mi;  to  Chicago  early  in  1859  he  went  j 
a  little  later  to  Rockford  to  see  Mis*  i 
Spafford,  and  made  preparation  to 
study   law. 

On  April  20,  1850,  Ellsworth  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  National  Guard 
Cadets  of  Chicago,  a  moribund  organi- 
zation at.  the  time,  but  which  Ells- 
worth soon  converted  Into  a  highly 
drilled  unit.  He  introduced  real  dis- 
cipline. He  prohibited  the  use  of  liquor 
by  any  member  of  the  company.  He 
would  have  in  his  company  only  those 
of  the  mettle  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides. 
And  his  men  responded.  The  muskets 
moved  as  one.  The  men  obeyed,  tolled, 
denied  and  perfected  themselves  for 
their  indefatigable  commander. 
Uniform  Described 
George  Harris  Fergus,  a  member  of 
the  Cadets,  who  served  afterward  with 
the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  thus  de- 
ter,bed  the  complete  uniform: 

"A  bright  red  ehasauer'rap,  with  ;old 
braid:   light  blue  shirt,  with  moire  an- 


tique facing;  dark  blue  Jacket,  with 
orange  and  red  trimmings;  brass  bell 
buttons,  placed  as  close  together  as 
potslble;  a  red  sash  and  loose  red  trous- 
ers; russet  leather  leggings  buttoned 
over  the  trousers,  reaching  from  ankle 
halfway  to  the  knee,  and  white  waist 
belt.  The  Jacket  did  not  button,  was 
cut  low  in  the  neck,  without  collar. 
Easy-fitting,  high-laced  shoes,  with 
thick,  broad  soles." 

A  humorous  description  of  the  uni- 
form appearing  in  "The  Sunday  Mer- 
cury"  follows: 

"A  fellow  with  a  red  bag.  having 
sleeves  to  it.  for  a  coat;  with  two  red 
bags,  without  sleeves  to  them,  for 
trousers;  with  an  embroidered  and 
biaided  bag.  for  a  vest;  with  a  cap 
like  a  red  woolen  saucepan;  with  yel- 
low boots  ltke  the  fourth  robber  in  a 
stage  play;  with  a'  mustnch  like  two 
half-pound  paint  brushes,  and  with  a 
sort  of  sword  gun,  or  gun  sword,  for  a 
weapon  that  looks  like  a  cross  between 
a  broadsword  and  a  musket— that  is  a 
Zouave. 

j      "A    fellow    who   can    put    up    a    110- 

I  pound    dumbbell;    who    can    climb    an 

I  eighty-foot  rope  hand  over  hand,  with 

I  a  barrel  of  flour  hanging  to  his  heels; 

|  who  can  do  the  'giant  swings'  on  a  horl- 

:  zontal      bar.     with     a      fmy-slx-pouiid 

weight    tied    to    each    ankle;    who    can 

walk   up  four   flights  of  stairs,   holding 

a    heavy    man    In    each    hand    at   arm's 

length,   and    who   can   climb    a  'greased 

pole  feet  ttrat,  carrying  a  barrel  of  pork 

in  his  teeth — that  1»  a  Zouave. 

"A    fellow    who   can   Jump    17    feet   4 


inches  high  without  a  springboard; 
who  can  tie  his  legs  in  a  double  bow 
knot  around  his  neck  without  previ- 
ously softening  his  shin  bones  in  a 
steam  bath:  who  can  set  a  forty-foot 
ladder  on  end,  balance  himself  on  the 
top  of  It,  shoot  wild  pigeons  on  the 
wing,  one  at  a  time.  Just  behind  the 
eye,  with  a  single-barreled  minle  rifle 
300  yards  distant  and  never  miss  a 
shot;  who  can  take  a  five-shooting  re- 
volver in  each  hand  and  knock  the 
spots  out  of  the  ten  of  diamonds  at 
eighty  paces,  turning  somersaults  all 
the  time  and  firing  every  shot  In  the 
air — that  is  a  Zouave." 

Ellsworth  planned  a  road  tour  with 
his  Zouave  Cadets.  So  great  was  the 
interest.  In  Chicago  that  at  a  competi- 
tive drill  tor  a  prize  of  $500  at  the 
fair  grounds,  with  the  Highland  Guards 
as  opponents,  nearly  70,000  persons 
turned  out  In  a  drizzle  to  watch  the 
contest,  which  was  won  by  Ellsworth's 
men.  Governor  Blssell  of  Illinois  ap- 
pointed young  Ellsworth  assistant  ad- 
jutant general  and  paymaster  general 
of  the  state  and  followed  it  up  by  ap- 
pointing the  company  as  the  Gover- 
nor's guard. 

Tour  Reached* Many  Otic*. 

The  Zouaves  made  a  grand  tour  of 
the  states  In  the  summer  of  18ti0.  E.lls- 
worth  challenged  all  comers  in  com- 
petition His  company  consisted  ol  forty- 
one  men  and  seven  officers.  The  Culei* 
visited  Adrian,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Niag- 
ara Falls.  Rochester.  Syracuse,  Ut.ica. 
Troy.  Albany,  reaching  New  York  CltJ 
on    Saturday.    July    14,    and    when   ap- 


Iproachlng  the  pier  were  honored  by  a 
salute  of  artillery,  while  a  detachment 
'of  the  6th  Regiment  waited  to  escort 
them. 

Breakfast  at  the  Astor  House,  a  pa- 
rade up  Broadway  to  Union  Square  and 
down  the  Bowery  to  the  armory  of  the 
6th  Regiment,  at  Center  Market.  At 
2:3Q  o'clock  an  exhibition  drill  In  City 
Hall  Park.  There  was  another  drill  at 
Madison  Square  on  Monday,  the  16th. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  to  Salem 
and  to  West  Point  they  were  escorted 
by  the  2d  Company  of  the  7th  Regi- 
ment, the  finest  company  of  the  most 
distinguished  regiment  of  the  country; 
then  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Springfield,  and  then  back  to 
Chicago.  Everywhere  It  was  the  same 
— an  ovation  from  delighted  crowds, 
who  applauded  and  cheered  the  finest 
drilling  ever  seen,  In  the  United  States. 
I'diiiied    Illinois   Keg  line  nl 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  of  war  were 
lowering.  Ellsworth  recruited  a  regi- 
ment of  Illinois  men,  installed  as  its 
officers  members  of  his  disbanded 
cadets,  and  tendered  its  services  to  the 
Governor.  There  being  no  immediate 
signs  of  hostilities,  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  Then  Ellsworth  went,  to 
Springfield  and  began  studying  law  in 
Lincoln's  office.  The  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  in  full  swing.  Into  it  Ells- 
worth plunged  with  enthusiasm,  help- 
ing   to   the   extent  of   his  ability,   con- 


stantly gaining  in  the  personal  esteem 
of  Lincoln, 

Following  Lincoln'* 'elect Ion  Ellsworth 
prepared  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
militia  organization  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  Into  three  classes — active,  mi- 
litia, of  the  reserve  and  the  exempt  mi- 
litia. The  measure  fllle  some  nine- 
teen pages,  and  among  Its  provisions 
wag  one  prohibiting  the  use  of  liquor 
either  by  officers  or  men,  except  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  Illinois  lower 
house  adopted  the  measure  by  a  vote  ol 
39  to  36,  but  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
It  was  defeated  In  the  upper  house  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  10. 

Accompanied'  Lincoln   in  ('apitnl 

While  Ellsworth'.^  militia  organization 
bill  was  under  discussion  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, on  the  personal  Invitation  of  the 
President-elect.  Allen  G.  Pmkerton, 
the  leading  detective  of  the  country, 
had  devised  plans  for  the  protection  ol 
Lincoln  while  en  route  to  Washington, 
and  Ellsworth  was.  Intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  details,  espe- 
cially In  handling  the  crowds  along  the 
route. 

While  waiting  for  an  army  appoint- 
nr.nt  Ellsworth  WuE  in  correspondence 
with  General  Sinirn  R.  Buckner,  com- 
mandant of  the  Kentucky  State  Guard. 
Buckner  recommended  his  appointment 
as  second  lieutenant,  and  this  Ellsworth 
finally  obtained,  anything  higher  being 


objected  to  by  the  West  Point  element 
In  Washington. 

Lincoln  wished  to  have  Ellsworth  ap- 
pointed head  of  a  mihua  system,  and 
wrote  an  order  to  Hub  effect.  Again 
the  "professional"  military  contingent 
I'ojcclcd,  and  Lincoln  did  not  sign  the 
order,  which  contained  a  recommenda- 
tion lor  pay  lor  Ellsworth  equal  to  that 
of  a  major  of  cavalry. 

Ellsworth     came    and     vent    at    the 
White  House  as  a  privileged  companion 
of   the   President's   secretaries,   John   G. 
j  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 

Kegiment  Recruited  Here 
General  Beauregard's  subjugation  of 
i  Port  Sumter  marked  the  opening  of  the 
war.  Lincoln  called  for  7o,000  volun- 
teers. Ellsworth  hastily  resigned  hit 
commission  as  second  lieutenant,  and 
on  April  17,  I8iil,  left  Washington  foi 
New  Yoi  k  City,  He  called  on  Horace 
j  Greeley  the  day  ol  his  arnyal  here  and 
(Continued  on  page  eight) 


Lincoln  Voiced 
Nation's  Grief 

For  Ellsworth 

(Continued  from  page  lour) 

^r^^hiT^rairf^  raising   a   regi- 
ment from  among  the  New  York   fire- 

"""•I    want,"   he    said    to    Greeley,    "the 
New    York    firemen,    lor    there    are    no 
more  effective  men  in  the  country  and 
none    with   whom    I   can   do   so   much. 
Tney    are    sleeping    on    a    volcano    in 
Washington,  and  I  want  men  who  can 
<t0  into  a  fight  now." 
"  While  in  Chicago  he  had  aided  in  the 
formation    of    a    paid    fire    department. 
Thus    he    knew    something    about    fire- 
men     Within   two   days    1.200   firemen 
had    enlisted,    and    the    next   two   days 
brought  the  number  of  enlistments  up 
to  2  300—  two   full   companies  for  each 
letter  of  the  regiment.     The  people  of 
the   city   raised   $60,000   for   equipment, 
with    which    Sharp's    rifles    were    pur- 
chased.    Uniforms  of   the  Zouave  type 
were  furnished  by  subscription  and  the 
regiment  was  cut  to  1,100  men. 

The  Zouaves  left  New  York  on  April 
23  1861  They  took  with  them  a  crim- 
son flag  presented  to  Colonel  Ellsworth 
by  Mrs.  Augusta  Astor,  a  society  leader. 
The  banner  is  among  the  archives  at 
Albany.  Laura  Keene,  the  actress  who 
pillowed  Lincoln's  head  in  her  lap  after 
he  was  shot  in  Ford's  Theater  four 
years  later,  also  gave  the  regiment  a 
Lr  in  Washington  the  Zouaves,  oc- 
cupied the  new  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  , 

Like  boys  out  of  school   the   Zouaves  |  v 
I  began      to     "paint     Washington     red 

Colonel  Ellsworth  had  to  pay  numerous 
Ismail  damage  bills  and  mollify  tavern 
keepers  who  had  been  to  some  extent 
despoiled  by  the  turbulent  Zouaves. 
Ellsworth  as  yet  had  had  no  time  to 
enforce  real  discipline. 

The  regiment  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton but  a  week  when  a  fire  broke  out 

next    door    to    Willard's    Hotel    in    the 

early  morning  of  May  9.     The  fire  got 

beyond    control    of    the    ^\^m^ 

General     Mansfield,     commanding     the 

troops      in      Washington.      summoned 

Colonel  Ellsworth  and  his  Zouaves  foi 

immediate    service.      Ceremonies     were 

thrown  to  the  wind  as  the  New  Yorkers 

broke    into    engine    houses    and    seized 

fc  I  fire-fighting  apparatus.     Ellsworth   was 

s  I  soon  in  supreme  command  at  the  me. 

The    Zouaves   put   out   the    fire    and 


saved  Willard's  Hotel.  Having  been 
breakfasted  by  Mr.  Willard,  the  Zouavee 
sang  "Dixie."  and  proceeded  In  march- 
ing order  to  their  quarters  at  the 
Capitol.       They     had     redeemed     their 

reputation. 

The  shooting  of  Ellsworth  by  Jack- 
son the  funeral  at  the  White  House, 
the  shock  to  the  nation,  the  awakening 
consciousness  that  the  most  sanguinary 
of  all  struggles  was  on.  Is  part  of  Civil 
War   history-. 

A   special   train   carried    the   body   of 
Ellsworth    North,     after    it    had    been 
escorted   through   Pennsylvania  Avenue 
by     cavalry     and     carriages    containing 
President  Lincoln.  Secretary  Seward  and 
others,      in    New    York   the    parents   of 
Ellsworth    met   the   funeral   party,   and 
after    private     services     at     the     Astor 
House,  the  body  was  Carried  across  the 
park  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  coffin 
was    placed    at    the    entrance    to    the 
Governor's  Room. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  though 
thousands  yet  waited  to  view  the  body, 
the  doors  were  closed  and  the  cortege 
moved  out  with  muffled  drums  and 
reversed  arms  toward  the  steamer  that 
was  to  carry  the  party  to  Albany.  At 
the  latter  place  the  Governor  and  h l. 
staff  paid  their  respects,  and  the  body 
lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol  for  a  few 
hours  before  a  special  train  carried  the 
party    to   the   end   of   the    Journey. 

Thousands  gathered  at  MechanicsvlUe 
Lfiremen  from  near  and  far,  military 
companies.  Including  the  Black  Plumed 
Riflemen,  which  Ellsworth  as  a  boy 
had  drilled.  For  three  generations  the 
people  of  northern  New  York  have  been 
repeating  the  story  of  Ellsworth,  rank- 
Stimas.one  of  the  great  triad  o 
martyrs_-John  Brown.  Elmer  E.  Ells 
worth  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Lincoln's  Clerk 
First  Officer 
Killed  in  1861 


Illinois  Kin  Marks  69th 
Anniversary  of  Col.  Ells- 
worth's Death  in  Virginia 


Recruited   Zouaves    Here 


Historical  Society  in  Western 
City  Gets  Relics  of  Soldier 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 

AURORA,  111.,  May  24.— Today  is 
the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Ephralm  E.  Ells- 
worth, the  first  line  officer  of  the 
Union  forces  to  be  killed  In  the  Civil 
War.  A  law  student  and  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  Spring- 
field prior  to  the  war.  Colonel  Ells- 
worth commanded  a  company  of  the 
State  militia.  When  war  was  declared 
he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  re- 
cruited a  regiment  from  members  of 
the  metropolitan  fire  department.  They 
were  known  as  Zouaves  and  were  pro- 
ficiently drilled  and  wore  a  fancy  cos- 
tume, which  made  the  command  dis- 
tinctive. 

While  in  camp  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
polonel  Ellsworth's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  Confederate  flag  floating 
from  the  staff  of  a  hotel.  He  hastened 
to  the  hotel,  ran  to  the  roof  and  tore 
tiown  the  banner.  The  lr.ndlord,  who 
had  been  asleep,  was  roused  by .  the 
noise,  and  not  fully  realizing  what  had 
taken  place  shot  and  killed  Ellsworth 
as  he  was  passing  his  room.  A  fellow 
soldier  of  the  officer  then  killed  the 
hotel  owner. 

The  shooting  of  Ellsworth  on  May 
24,  1861,  created  Intense  Indignation 
throughout  th?  North  and  did  much 
to  Increase  the  animosity  toward  the 
South. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Bristol,  of  Aurora,  a 
cousin  of  Ellsworth,  has  presented  to 
the  Aurora  Historical  Society  a  large 
number  of  relics  of  the  first  martyr 
to  the  Union  cause  which  she  had  been 
collecting  ever  since  his  death.  These 
relics  consist  of  a  cap  worn  by  Ells- 
worth when  he  was  captain  of  the 
Chicago  Zouaves  In  1860;  a  photograph 
taken  shortly  before  his  death;  a  ro- 
sette woven  from  the  mane  of  his 
favorite  horse,  and  the  Confederate 
flag  which  he  tore  down  from  the 
Alexandria  hotel. 

The  regiment  organized  by  Colonel 
Ellsworth  was  the  first  to  enter  Vir- 
ginia. When  President  Lincoln  was 
apprised  of  Ellsworth's  death  he  di- 
rected the  transfer  of  the  body  to  the 
White  House,  where  the  funeral  took 
p)a<~e  with  Lincoln  as  one  of  the 
mourners.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  of 
sympathy  to  the  parents  of  Colonel 
Ellsworth. 
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Mr.   Fr?uik  wilder 

Wilder* s  Bookshop 

28  warren  Avenue,  Somervill© 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  slrt 

We  have  received  the  Ellsworth  relics  v/hich 
you  send  us  several  days  ago.  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren*  the  director  of  this  Foundation,  has 
been  out  of  the  city  for  t  few  days  an*  I  held 
them  here  for  him  to  see.  ??e  were  very  interested 
in  them  •>M   think  they  are  very  valuable,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  con- 
nection with  Lincoln  we  are  returning  them  to  you* 
We  have  no  suitable  place  to  display  them  "nd  they 
do  not  fit  into  our  type  of  lincolniana.  In  our 
collection  here  we  deal  exclusively  with  Lincoln 
items  and  althou^i  there  is  a  close  connection  we 
do  not  feel  that  these  would  quite  fit  into  it. 

She  items  will  be  sent  to  you  today  b;  insured 
parcel  post  and  we  thank  you  for  submitting  these 
articles  for  our  inspection. 

Tours  very  truly, 


ROrt/H 


B.  Gerald  UcMurtry,  Librarian 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
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Feb.    8,    1933. 
H.    Gerald  i  our  try,    Librn.  , 
Lincoln  National   Life   Foundatj     n, 
Fort   tfayne,    irid. 

Dear   bir: 

,/  par  invoice  enclosed,  am  submitting  for  your 
inspection   by    today's   prepaid    express,    some    very   unusual 

terial   closesly   associated    and  interlinked     i  th   Abraham 
Lincoln.      This   material    seers    to   have   core    fron    the  Brownell 
Family   in  Rhode   island,    apparently    relatives   of  Frank 
Brownell,    the   Avenger   of   Elmer   Ellsworth    at   Alexandria. 

It   was   my    s;ood     fortune,    fror    1^06    to    1^13,    when 
I    lived   at    Saratoga   Springs,    New   ¥ork,    to    acquire    from 
a    close    relative   of  Elmer   Ellsworth    in    a   nearby    town 
(you    will    recall    thai    Elmer    Ellsworth   was    born   in   Saratcr 

unty,    N.    x. ,    not    far    iroi     :  ec ani cville) ,    all    of    the 
jii  er   Ellsworth   relics,    with    the   exception   of    the    s;old 
mounted    sword    presented    to   him   by    the  Duquense  Guard    at 
Pittsburg,    where   Ellsworth    ^<,^e    an    exhibition    of   hie 
Zouaves,    on   his    return    froi     Philadelphia.      He   racle    a    tour 
from   Chicago    to    Boston,    stopping    at   Cleveland,    Bi  ffalo, 
£    ston,    New  mr,M    Philadelphia,    etc.. 

Ihese  relics  were  in  a  box  about  four  feet  lm^ 
and  ten  inches  square,  painted  blaoc,  end  lined  with 
wallpaper,    and    comprised:- 

Leiter    of  condolence    iron    Lincoln   to    the    father    ;  >r 

of   Ellsworth;    Telegrams    fror     Ellsworth's   brother    to    his 
father    and    mother   re^ardina;   the    assasination,    etc.: 
Ellsworth's   Pistol,    bpurs    and    Shoulder   Straps;    3    torn 
scrips    of   stars    and   Bars,    which   Ellsworth   haule  >n 

fron     tin     Hotel    at   Alexandria;      Drill    I3ook   of    the    Zouaves, 

icii   coi  pi  ny   he   organized    and   equipped    at   Chicago  j 
an   itinerary   of   Zouave    tour   fror    Chicago    to   Boston    and    re1 
made   by    Ellsworth   in    colored    crayon,    in    an   original    frs 
which  he   carved   with    a   jacknife,    surmounted  with    ;i   hand 
carved    American    Eagle,    °:ilded. 

th    the   e  ion   of   the  Lincoln  Letter,    which   I    sold 
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ncoln   National   Life    Foundatio 


,heet    2 


to   Judd   Stewart,    and  which,    upon  bis   deatl  ,    went    to    the 
Henry   E.    Huntington   Library,    and  one  of   the   Shoulder 
Straps,    which   I    sold   to    a   New   ioric   banker    for    S25, 
practically    all   of   the   relics  were   placed   with   the   Chicago 
Historical    Society,    and    are   now   on    exhibition    there. 

n   you    get   to   Chicago,    this   collection   is   worthy   of 
inspection. 


As    the   collection    1    air   offering   is   one   of   those   tl  ings 
that   cannot    adequately   be  described   by    correspondence, 

submitting  it   far    inspection.      iou  will   remember    that 
Elmer   Ellsworth  was    associated  with  Lincoln    at   Springfield. 
un    the   basis    of   my    cost,    $27.50   will    -rex   re   by.      When 
opening;   our    shipment,    it  will   be    appreciated  if  you  will 
have    the    screws   carefully   removed    and      aid    aside   to 
use   in   returning,    if   for    any   reason    the  material   is    not 
desired. 

Would   be   pleased    to    have    a   list   of    any   wants    you   may 
ave   for   Lincoln   items   lacking.      I   do    o  i  te    a   bit    in    the 
settlement     of   estates    as   Administrator's   Agent    and    Appraiser, 
and    valuable   items    are    received    when    least    expected    and 
generally    at   favorable   prices.      uft    times,    we   make    the 
sale   valuations. 

If    you    ever    core    to   Boston,    i    am   about   fifteen   rrinut 
out   of   the   heart   of  Boston.      My    business    is   con.     cte<     in 
l,  y   nineteen    roorr    res  ce.       ]    have  what   we    ten 

"   , . br  ari an ' s   Chi r  ber" 
flight    up, 


arge    front   corner    room,    one 
with    private    bath    and    librarians  1     ovs 


welcoi    >.        The   undersigned   would.be 
iiis   rruest. 


-1    r    to    !.;   .  '     VOU     as 


Sincerely   y< 


-|o<>o 
INVOICE  NO. 

Lincoln  National   Life   Foundation,  Feb.       ,    1 

Fort    hay no,    ind. 

To  FRANK  J.  WILDER,  Dr. 

28  WARREN  AVE.,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS.    (BOSTON   POSTAL  DISTRICT  NO.   42). 

PHONE  PROSPECT  0973. 

OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS,  PRINTS,  ENGRAVINGS,  AUTOGRAPHS. 
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ON    A] 

To,    COLLECTION    COLONEL    KLMER   ELLSWORTH    MATERIAL :- 

Portrait   of  Ellsworth,    n   pieces   of  Flag;    (rof,    w]  Lte,    blue), 
white   plui,  e    and   leai.    er   label    "Pieces   of  secession    Flag 
captured    by    Co].    Ellsworth    at    Alexandria,     fa.  ,    '  ay    24  f    1861"., 
framed  under    "lass,    with   notation  on   back:-   "Three    (3) 
pieces   of    Ihe   Secession   Flag,    captured   by   Col.    El  *  er 
Ellsworth    at    the    Marshall    House,    Alexandria,     /a.,    May    0/i , 
1861    -   presented   by    a  clerk   of  Lee   Tweedy   of  N.    ¥.    City 
id   present   d    to    him   by   Private  Brownell,    the   Soldier 
0    shot   Jackson    after   he   had    killed    Col.    Ellswortl  . 
President  Lincoln   was   chief  mourner    at   Col.    Ellsworth's 
funeral    at    Washington,    I.    C.      These   pieces   with    a   white 
plume   from  his   hat  were  presented  while  Co] .    Ellsworth 
body    lay    in    state    at   Citv   Hall,    N.    i . H . 

Portion  of   Wreath   laid   on    Ellsworth's   Coffin,      y   Abraham 
Lincoln.      Mounted  under    ?lass. 

Four  Portraits  of  Ellsworth.   One  of   rownell  (Avenger); 
/roadside  poem,  Ellsworth's  Avengers  (in  colored  horde"): 
one  Newspaper  Clipping. 

Offered  as  a  lot  at  2    . ' 
ceived  Payment, 

EX.    J. 
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of  Daniel  F.  Lincoln 
Jamestown,  New  York 
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His     Life     for     a     Flag 

ELLSWORTH 

WAS  'GOLDEN  BOY'; 

DEATH  MADE  HIM 

A  MARTYR 

OF  THE  NORTH 


Ellsworth  in  civilian  garb. 
Portrait  is  by  Mathew  Brady, 
from  the   Meserve   Collection. 


phraim  Ellsworth  of  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  was  uneasy, 
and  he  took  to  haunting  the  telegraph  office  for  news.  It 
was  May  24,  1861,  and  the  invasion  of  Virginia  had 
begun  early  that  morning.  Among  the  first  units  across 
the  Potomac,  he  knew,  were  Ellsworth's  Fire  Zouaves 
(the  11th  New  York  Infantry),  commanded  by  his  son, 
Elmer,  and  assigned  to  occupy  Alexandria. 

The  day  wore  on  and  the  instrument  clicked  spasmodically.  After 
awhile,  Ephraim  Ellsworth  noticed  that  the  operator  had  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  knew  then,  without  asking,  that  Elmer  was  dead,  and  he 
went  sadly  home  to  his  wife.  This  was  the  second  son  they  had  lost 
within  the  year,  and  there  were  no  more. 

In  the  near  city  of  Troy  at  about  the  same  time,  a  messenger  was 
delivering  a  telegram  to  Charles  Brownell,  Rensselaer  County's   super- 
intendent of  the  poor,  who  also  had  a  son  in  the  Fire  Zouaves.  It  said: 
"Father:    Colonel    Ellsworth    was    shot    dead    this    morning.    I    killed 
his  murderer.  —  FRANK." 

And  in  Washington,  President  Lincoln  stood  a  long  time  gazing  out 
a  White  House  window.  With  an  effort,  he  turned  at  last  to  receive 
visitors,  and  they  saw  that  he  had  been  weeping.  Apologetically,  he 
explained  that  he  had  just  heard  of  Ellsworth's  death,  and  added: 
"Poor  fellow,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  rashness,  but  it  only  shows  the 
heroic  spirit  that  animates  our  soldiers." 


'Greatest    Little    Man'    .    .    . 

People  of  the  North  were  still  waving  flags,  expecting  the  war  to  be 
a  brief,  romantic,  dress-parade  sort  of  carnival.  The  depressing  idea  that 
a  great  many  fine  young  men  must  die  before  it  was  done  had  not  yet 
dawned.  Now  it  was  brought  home  in  a  particularly  shocking  way.  Not 
only  was  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth  the  first  officer  killed  in  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  a  national  idol  of  the  moment;  the  heart-throb  of  crinolined 
young  ladies  who  framed  his  picture  on  their  walls;  a  paragon  of 
virtue  and  self-discipline  whom  parents  cited  as  a  model  to  their  sons. 
To  cap  the  climax,  he  was  almost  an  adopted  member  of  the  Lincoln 
family,  to  whom  the  White  House  doors  opened  wide. 

The  violent  death  of  hardly  any  other  man  in  uniform  right  then 
could  have  sent  such  a  wave  of  outraged  grief  compounded  with  hot 
anger  surging  across  the  North.  Recruiting  stations  were  swamped. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  mission  fate  had  in  mind  for  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
after  all:  to  be  the  first  martyr  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  singular  to  reflect 
that  his  great  and  good  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  to  be  the  martyr 
of  its  ending,  and  that  both  were  the  victims  of  civilian  zealots. 

At  any  rate,  a  tall  granite  shaft  with  a  bronze  eagle  perched  atop 
stands  in  Hudson  View  Cemetery,  Mechanicville,  to  the  memory  of 
Ellsworth;  a  glass  case  is  devoted  to  his  mementos  in  the  Flag  Room 
of  the  New  York  State  Capitol;  and  now  the  Town  of  Malta,  Saratoga 
County,  is  about  to  take  its  due  credit  as  his  birthplace,  with  a  marker. 

There  was  irony  in  the  fact  that  Ellsworth,  who  from  earliest  boyhood 
"knew  that  God  had  made  him  a  soldier",  came  to  his  death  not  amid 
the  panoply  of  battle  but  on  the  narrow  stairway  of  a  dingy  hotel  before 
any  battle  was  fought.  Impulsively,  he  dashed  to  the  roof  of  the 
Marshall  House  in  Alexandria  to  capture  a  huge  Secessionist  flag  that 
was  flying  there.  Coming  back  downstairs  while  folding  it  against  his 
chest,  he  was  felled  with  a  shotgun  slug  through  the  heart  by  the  enraged 
hotel  proprietor,  James  W.  Jackson.  Corporal  Francis  E.  Brownell,  of 
his  bodyguard,  instantly  shot  Jackson  full  in  the  face,  bayoneted  him 
for  good  measure,  and  was  a  sudden  hero  as  "Ellsworth's  Avenger." 
(Jackson,  it  is  worth  remarking,  was  heroized  in  the  Confederacy  as 
"the  first  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Southern  Independence",  and  a  pamphlet 
biography  of  him  was  printed  in  Richmond). 

Lincoln,  who  wept  and  then  commanded  that  Ellsworth's  remains 
lie  in  state  at  the  White  House,  had  called  him  "the  greatest  little  man 
I  ever  met."  Elmer  was  undersized,  standing  five  feet,  six.  But  he  was 
markedly  handsome,  spirited,  magnetic,  and  more  than  a  mite  theatrical. 
He  was  described  as  possessing  "dark-brown  hair  that  fell  in  careless, 
clinging  curls  about  his  neck,  eyes  of  dark  hazel  that  flashed  and 
sparkled,  a  face  smooth  and  fair  as  a  maiden's,  lips  full  and  red,  teeth 
of  dazzling  whiteness."  A  news  report  on  the  appearance  of  his  Chicago 
Zouaves  in  Syracuse  said  he  had  "a  voice  like  a  young  thunderbolt." 
The  trim  moustache  was  doubtless  intended  to  counteract  his  almost 
girlish  good  looks. 


ELLSWORTH'S  AVENGER:  Sgt.  Francis  E.  Browned,  of  Troy,  posed  for  the  lens  of  Mathew 
Brady,  in  his  Zouave  uniform,  soon  after  the  tragedy.  His  left  foot  is  on  the  Secessionist 
flag  for  which  Ellsworth  died  —  a  stance  he  frequently  took  during  the  obsequies.  He  is 
holding  rifle  and  bayonet  with  which  he  killed  Jackson.  Note  shreds  of  the  flag  pinned  to 
his  jacket  and  mourning  ribbon  tied  to  his  sleeve.  Presumably  one  of  the  decorations  on 
his  chest  is  medal  presented  him  by  citizens  of  Troy  while  en  route  to  Ellsworth's  burial. 
Picture  from  Meserve  Collection,  courtesy  of  N.  Y.  State  Library. 


A    Peddler    of    Oysters    .    .    . 

And  so  this  golden-boy  flamed  like  a  meteor  across  the  skies  of 
America  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  gone.  It  all  happened  to 
him  within  the  space  of  ten  months,  and  he  had  just  passed  his  24th 
birthday  when  it  ended. 

The  brief  life  of  Elmer  Ellsworth  had  begun  on  April  11,  1837,  in 
the  crossroads  hamlet  of  Dunning  Street  (now  the  Malta  Corners  on 
Route  9,  a  few  miles  south  of  Saratoga  Springs).  Ephraim  D.  Ellsworth 
had  learned  the  tailor's  trade,  and,  after  wedding  Phebe  Denton,  settled 
there.  They  christened  their  firstborn  Ephraim  Elmer  (as  he  grew  up, 
he  dropped  the  Ephraim).  A  second  son,  Charles,  came  along  three 
years  later. 

The  Panic  of  1837  arrived  in  the  same  year  Elmer  did,  and  the  hard 
times  that  ensued  were  bad  for  tailoring.  The  Ellsworths  moved  down 
into  the  Hudson  River  village  of  Mechanicville  (the  census  of  1840 
listed  them  there),  and  the  father  tried  his  hand  at  a  variety  of  things 
to  scrabble  a  living,  such  as  netting  passenger  pigeons  and  peddling 
oysters  by  the  keg.  Early  in  life,  Elmer  knew  poverty,  and  the  experience 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  him.  Taking  after-school  jobs  to  help  out,  he 
then  promised  his  mother  that  some  day  he  would  earn  money  enough 
so  she  could  "ride  in  a  carriage  and  be  as  big  a  lady  as  any  of  them." 

The  resolution  to  ease  things  for  his  parents  runs  like  a  leitmotif 
through  his  wanderings  after  he  left  home,  Alger-style,  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  never  quite  got  around  to  doing  it,  but  what  he  did  obtain 
for  them  was  a  measure  of  reflected  glory,  plus  a  consolatory  letter 
from  the  President  and  a  government  job,  eventuating  in  a  full-pay 
pension,  which  Lincoln  arranged  for  the  bereaved  father. 

Elmer's  goal  of  attaining  wealth  was  in  conflict  with  his  passion  for 
things  military.  Almost  from  the  cradle,  he  adored  playing  soldier.  At 
school,  he  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  galloped  through  his  lessons  in  order 
to  devour  battle  histories  and  manuals  of  arms.  The  nearness  of  the 
Saratoga  battlefield,  plus  the  fact  that  a  grandfather  had  been  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  probably  influenced  this  bent.  He  drew  precocious 
sketches  of  uniforms  and  fighting  men.  Later  on,  in  nearby  Stillwater, 
he  commanded  a  drill-company  of  adolescents  who  called  themselves  the 
Black-Plumed  Riflemen. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  lad's  heart  was  set  on  West  Point,  but  the  cur- 
ricular  scope  of  the  Mechanicville  school  did  not  permit  him  to  meet 
the  entrance  requirements.  Therefore  he  must  content  himself  with 
being  an  amateur  soldier  —  a  thing  he  proceeded  to  do  with  eclat. 

The  world  widened  for  Elmer  when  he  rode  the  trains  between 
Mechanicville  and  Troy  as  a  newsboy.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  landed  as 
an  apprentice  clerk  in  a  Troy  linen-goods  shop.  Any  town  worth  its 
salt  had  a  fancy  drill-team  in  those  days.  Troy's  was  the  Washington 
Volunteers,  and  the  boy  with  the  military  itch  surely  would  not  have 
missed  its  sessions.  One  member  of  the  Washington  Volunteers  was 
Francis  E.  Brownell. 


Flashy  outfits  of  Ellsworth's  Chicago  Zouaves  show  up  in  this  group,  drawn  from  a  photograph. 
Blue    jackets    with    bell    buttons    covered    blue    vests.    Trousers    were    scarlet,    jaunty    caps    red. 


The  Troy  job  led  to  another  in  a  New  York  City  store,  and  Ellsworth 
was  a  faithful  spectator  at  drills  of  the  famed  7th  Regiment.  Before 
long  he  was  employed  with  a  crew  of  engineers  ("submarine  divers") 
improving  the  Hell  Gate  channel.  When  the  engineers  moved  on  to 
Chicago,  they  took  him  along.  Now  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his 
spare  time,  took  an  ill-fated  fling  at  patent  soliciting,  and  sometimes  — 
far  from  helping  his  parents  —  he  didn't  eat  too  well. 

His  interest  in  the  smart  uniform  and  the  martial  step  never  flagged. 
Chicago  had  its  quota  of  drill-teams  and  Ellsworth  hovered  on  their 
fringes.  Meanwhile,  the  Crimean  War  had  popularized  the  French 
Zouaves.  The  flamboyance  and  gymnastic  style  of  the  Zouave  system 
especially  appealed  to  Ellsworth,  and  he  made  an  intensive  study  of  it. 
Then  in  the  forepart  of  1859  an  opportunity  presented  for  him  to  put  it 
into  practice.  A  debt-ridden  drill  team  had  disbanded.  Ellsworth  stepped 
in  and  reorganized  a  nucleus  of  its  ex-members,  renamed  the  outfit  the 
United  States  Zouave  Cadets,  obtained  use  of  an  armory,  and  rapidly 
drilled  it  into  a  state  of  perfection  that  began  attracting  audiences. 

So  spectacular  was  the  rise  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves  that  Governor 
William  H.  Bissell,  in  January  of  1860,  designated  them  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's Guard  of  Illinois;  at  the  same  time  giving  Ellsworth  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard  and  appointing  him  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  state. 


'Hard     Side     of     a     Plank 


At  Springfield,  the  Chicago  Zouaves  drilled  in  the  public  square,  and 
a  spectator  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Afterwards,  he  introduced  himself 
to  Ellsworth  on  the  street,  invited  him  up  to  his  law  office  for  a  talk, 
and  was  much  taken  by  the  young  man's  ability  and  winning  personality. 
Hearing  that  Ellsworth  had  read  some  law,  Lincoln  urged  him,  if  he 
should  decide  upon  it  as  a  profession,  to  settle  in  Springfield  and  study 
in  his  office.  Ellsworth  did  not  forget  this  offer. 

When  he  drilled  at  Rockford,  he  met  a  vivacious  girl  who  was  a 
banker's  daughter  —  Caroline  (Kitty)  Spafford.  They  fell  in  love  and 
were  engaged  to  marry.  The  future  of  Elmer  Ellsworth  began  to  look 
very  rosy  indeed. 

The  fame  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves  spread  with  the  winning  of  a 
championship  title  at  a  fair  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  in 
Chicago,  and  this  led  to  the  project  of  a  grand  tour  of  the  East  in  the 
summer  of  1860.  To  point  for  it,  the  men  drilled  five  nights  a  week, 
began  living  in  the  armory  and  leading  a  Spartan  existence.  Total  ab- 
stinence was  a  cardinal  rule  Ellsworth  imposed  upon  them  (he  had  taken 
a  temperance  pledge  at  the  age  of  nine  and  never  violated  it).  To  toughen 
themselves,  they  "slept  in  blankets  on  the  hard  side  of  a  plank." 

Meanwhile,  Elmer  had  taken  his  brother,  Charley,  under  his  wing, 
brought  him  out  to  Chicago  and  inducted  him  into  the  Zouaves.  This 
proved  an  unfortunate  thing  for  Charley.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  he 
caught  typhoid.  Elmer  nursed  him  through  it,  but  he  was  scarcely 
recovered  when  he  was  stricken  with  smallpox.  This  time  Elmer's 
nursing  was  of  no  avail.  Charles  Ellsworth  died  on  June  16,  1860.  Elmer 
took  the  body  home  to  the  heartbroken  parents. 

June  20  was  the  date  for  the  eastern  tour  to  begin.  On  that  day 
Ellsworth  watched  his  brother's  coffin  lowered  into  the  grave.  Fearful 
that  he  might  have  contracted  smallpox  himself,  and  wishing  not  to 
expose  his  parents,  Ellsworth  went  down  to  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York  to  wait  out  the  incubation  period.  From  there  he  wrote  to  Kitty 
Spafford:  "If  I  have  the  disease,  you  must  no  longer  consider  yourself 
under  obligations  to  act  other  than  your  own  pleasure  in  regard  to  our 
intercourse  in  case  I  recover." 

But  he  escaped  smallpox,  went  back  to  Chicago,  and  started  his 
Zouaves  on  the  tour  July  2.  They  fared  forth  on  a  shoestring,  a  railroad 
giving  them  free  passage  for  the  first  leg,  and  relied  upon  receipts  in 
one  place  to  carry  them  on  to  the  next.  The  brash  plan  worked  out. 
It  was  a  triumphal  journey  that  generated  publicity  as  it  went  along, 
and  when  it  was  over  the  name  of  Ellsworth  was  a  household  word  all 
over  America.  (John  Hay  wrote  that  he  was  "the  most  talked-of  man 
in  the  country"). 

The  itinerary  brought  them  across  New  York  State,  and  Ellsworth 
made  certain  of  an  appearance  in  Troy.  A  scheduled  drill  in  Buffalo 
was  cancelled  because  of  belated  arrival,  and  the  cadets  went  to  see 
Niagara  Falls  instead.  On  to  Rochester,  where  they  befuddled  the  com- 


mittee  by  refusing  the  hotel  rooms  that  had  been  reserved,  insisting  on 
bedding  down  on  an  armory  floor.  Huge  crowds  cheered  their  exhibitions 
in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany. 

At  Troy  it  was  a  case  of  hometown  boy  makes  good.  The  Zouaves 
marched  to  the  home  of  Major  General  John  E.  Wool,  commander  of 
the  Army's  Department  of  the  East,  who  showed  them  his  collection  of 
swords.  The  exhibition  drill  was  given  on  a  parade  ground  named  Camp 
Wool  (can  it  be  doubted  that  Frank  Brownell  was  in  the  crowd?) 
General  Wool  himself  drove  up  in  his  carriage,  and  when  it  was  over 
declared  he  had  "never  seen  their  skill  equalled  at  West  Point."  A  Troy 
paper,  going  into  detail  about  the  flashy  uniforms,  added  a  sobering 
thought:  "We  hope  their  red  trousers  may  never  be  made  more  ...  by 
the  trade  of  war." 

New  York  City  was  the  consummation.  Ellsworth  took  it  by  storm. 
Advance  notice  had  been  rather  skimpy,  but  after  the  first  drill  —  on 
Saturday,  July  14,  in  Madison  Square  Park  —  the  metropolis  couldn't 
get  enough  of  the  Chicago  Zouaves.  They  stayed  on  and  on.  The  Times 
headlined  their  reception  as  "The  Military  Furore";  described  Ellsworth's 
conduct  as  "a  coup  d'etat  in  military  tactics";  and  explained:  "Some  of 
our  dignified  kid-gloved  soldiers  would  look  quite  funny  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  maneuvers.  .  .  .  The  company  seemed  to  move  like 
a  collection  of  electric  clocks.  .  .  .  Their  assumed  ferocity  and  horrid 
yells  at  the  charge  set  even  the  military  scattering  helter-skelter." 

A  repeat  show  was  given  Monday  at  Madison  Square.  Next  day  they 
drilled  at  Fort  Greene  in  Brooklyn.  The  Zouaves  were  the  darlings  of 
New  York.  They  were  guests  at  the  theaters  —  Laura  Keene's  and 
Niblo's  —  where  the  audiences  craned  to  see  them,  and  actors  coined  ad- 
libs  about  their  presence. 

Then  they  got  a  stage  of  their  own.  At  the  urging  of  army  officers 
who  wanted  a  closer  look  at  the  intricate  maneuvers,  the  sacrosanct 
New  York  Academy  of  Music  was  leased  for  an  evening,  and  the  cream 


While    the    Chicago    Zouaves    were    in    New    York,    staff    artists    of    Leslie's    Weekly    depicted 
them    in    phases    of    their    spectacular    drill.    Here    they    are    seen    doing    the    double    quick    step. 


Death   of  Ellsworth,  from   painting   by   Alonzo  Chappel,  at  Chicago   Historical   Society.   James   W. 
Jackson  firing  fatal  shot  as  Brownell  tries  to  deflect  it.  Ellsworth  is  on  stairs,  clutching  the  flag 


of  society  turned  out.  Nobody  ever  again  could  ignore  Elmer  Ellsworth 
whose  father  had  once  peddled  oysters.  The  boxoffice  receipts  of  $1,700 
were  turned  over  to  the  Zouaves,  whose  finances  at  that  moment  were 
perilously  low. 

An  urgent  invitation  came  from  Boston,  and  Ellsworth  extended 
his  itinerary  into  New  England,  performing  there  and  at  Salem.  Back 
in  New  York  he  found  another  bid  waiting  —  one  that  caused  his  heart 
to   leap.   The   United   States   Military    Academy   at   West   Point    (whose 


entrance  requirements  he  had  been  unable  to  meet)  wanted  to  see  his 
Zouaves  drill!  And  the  crack  company  of  New  York's  7th  Regiment, 
whose  maneuvers  he  had  watched  in  the  past  as  an  unknown,  went  along 
as  escort  on  the  boat  trip  up  the  Hudson  to  West  Point. 

The  show  on  the  Academy  grounds  was  presented  under  the  most 
critical  of  eyes.  In  attendance  were  General  Winfield  Scott,  commander 
of  the  Army;  and  Major  William  J.  Hardee,  commandant  of  cadets  at 
West  Point  and  author  of  the  Army's  official  manual  of  light-infantry 
tactics.  At  the  end,  Major  Hardee  (so  soon  to  defect  to  the  Con- 
federacy) remarked:  "It  is  only  showy  and  not  at  all  practical."  Where- 
upon Ellsworth  put  his  men  through  Hardee's  own  drill.  Major  Hardee 
admitted  it  was  done  well,  but  was  suspicious  that  they  had  been  watch- 
ing one  another's  movements  in  order  to  keep  such  perfect  timing. 
Ellsworth  ordered  them  to  repeat  that  part  of  the  drill  with  their  eyes 
shut.  "Old  Tactics"  Hardee  conceded  that  it  was  "most  wonderful." 

The  tour  went  on  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  Zouaves  were 
formally  received  by  President  Buchanan  and  drilled  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  They  circled  back  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  and  Springfield.  In  their  wake  was  left  a  swell  of  military  ardor. 
Local  Zouave  companies  sprang  up  in  many  of  the  cities  visited,  in- 
cluding Albany  and  New  York. 

It  appears  that  Ellsworth  had  made  up  his  mind  about  his  future 
before  leaving  on  the  tour.  If  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  presidency 
that  May  was  not  a  factor  in  his  decision,  certainly  it  did  not  dissuade 
him.  Back  in  Chicago,  he  resigned  from  the  Zouaves  when  they  were  at 
the  pinnacle  of  success  (without  him,  they  soon  disbanded).  He  went 
to  Springfield  and  reported  at  the  office  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon,  ostensibly 
to  study  law,  but  actually  to  become  a  campaign  speaker  for  Lincoln. 
Someone  among  Lincoln's  campaign  managers  must  have  realized  the 
magic  of  Ellsworth's  name  as  an  asset  and  put  him  on  the  stump.  He 
proved  a  likely  speaker.  He  didn't  do  much  law-reading,  but  he  quickly 
became  a  favorite  of  the  Lincoln  family  and  romped  with  the  boys. 

As  plans  developed  for  the  presidential  train  journey  to  Washington, 
Lincoln  invited  his  young  protege  to  accompany  them,  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  security  aboard  the  train.  The  instruction  sheet  sent  ahead  to 
local  reception  committees  emphasized:  "The  President-elect  will  under 
no  circumstances  attempt  to  pass  through  any  crowd  until  such  arrange- 
ments are  made  as  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  Colonel  Ellsworth." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Elmer  Ellsworth  made  a  second  notable 
excursion  across  his  home  state,  seven  months  after  the  first.  The 
Lincoln  special  stopped  at  all  the  same  cities  in  New  York  where  the 
Zouaves  had  staged  their  exercises. 

And  what  was  Ellsworth  to  do  in  Washington?  He  had  his  own  ideas 
and  Lincoln  was  willing  to  further  them.  Ellsworth  had  evolved  a  scheme 
for  a  Bureau  of  Militia  within  the  War  Department.  Lincoln  got  Secre- 
tary of  War  Simon  Cameron  to  commission  him  in  the  regular  army  as 


Hell-Bent     and     Roisterous    .    .    . 

a  Lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and  recommended  that  he  be  detailed  "for 
special  duty  as  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of  Militia." 

Before  this  worked  out,  war  came.  Ellsworth  then  wanted  no  desk 
job.  He  obtained  Lincoln's  permission  to  go  to  New  York  and  recruit  a 
regiment  of  Zouaves  from  among  that  city's  volunteer  firemen.  He  told 
a  reporter:  "I  want  the  New  York  firemen,  for  there  are  no  more  effec- 
tive men  in  the  country,  and  none  with  whom  I  can  do  so  much.  They 
are  sleeping  on  a  volcano  at  Washington,  and  I  want  men  who  can 
go  in  and  fight  now." 

New  York  had  by  no  means  forgotten  Ellsworth.  A  notice  in  the 
papers  said:  "To  the  Citizens  of  New- York  —  A  Regiment  of  Volunteers, 
to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  Col.  Ellsworth  (late  of  Chicago  Zouaves)  is  now 
forming  to  aid  the  General  Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid  them 
by  advancing  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  arrangements  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  uniforms,  equipment,  &c."  (Ellsworth  was 
well  aware  that  the  state  would  be  caught  off-balance  for  gear). 

This  notice  and  a  few  pep-talks  around  at  the  fire-houses  got  fast 
results.  In  three  days  he  had  2,200  volunteers.  Regulation  size  for  a 
regiment  was  770  men.  Ellsworth  solved  the  problem  (to  quote  Brownell) 
"by  placing  the  companies  opposite  each  other  and  selecting  those  who 
he  wished  to  go  from  the  appearance  of  the  men."  Even  so,  he  still  had 
an  oversize  regiment  of  1,100,  and  this  would  cause  difficulty. 

Five  of  his  former  comrades  of  the  Chicago  Zouaves  sped  east  and 
he  made  them  captains.  Down  from  Troy  came  Frank  Brownell  with 
"two  or  three  other"  youths  to  enlist.  (A  Troy  paper  said  that  Brownell 
left  "a  lucrative  situation"  to  join  Ellsworth.  He  signed  as  a  private  but 
was  mustered  in  as  a  corporal). 

These,  then,  were  the  11th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  popularly 
dubbed  the  Fire  Zouaves.  They  were  a  hell-bent,  roisterous  crew  that 
would  tax  Ellsworth's  disciplinary  talents  severely.  On  April  26,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Charles  Gates  wrote  to  Governor  Morgan  his  opinion  that  no  more 
recruits  should  be  shipped  at  present  unless  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
but  added:  "I  will  except  .  .  .  Col.  Ellsworth's  regiment  .  .  .  because  it  is 
composed  of  many  enthusiastic,  restless  spirits  who  will  be  governed 
much  better  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  it." 

Money  for  uniforms  was  readily  raised  among  Ellsworth's  admirers. 
Governor  Morgan  ordered  an  issue  of  old-fashioned  muskets  for  the 
regiment,  but  Ellsworth  was  "unwilling  to  receive  such  arms."  When  the 
muskets  arrived,  the  firemen  refused  to  unpack  and  clean  them.  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  then  assistant  quartermaster-general  at  New  York,  went  among 
them  with  policemen  and  put  the  ringleaders  under  arrest.  The  muskets 
were  unpacked,  but  not  used.  Ellsworth's  monied  friends  again  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  $60,000  worth  of  Sharpe's  rifles  were  delivered  in 
time  for  the  sailing. 
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Mrs.  Phebe  Ellsworth  came  down  from  Mechanicville,  kissed  her  son 
goodbye,  and  said:  "I  hope  God  will  take  care  of  you,  Elmer."  And 
Elmer  replied:  "He  has  led  me  in  this  work,  and  He  will  take  care  of  me." 

Departure  date  was  April  29,  and  the  steamer  Baltic  waited  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  Street.  The  untrained  regiment  lined  up  in  its  gaudy 
uniforms  and  received  a  white  silk  flag  from  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department,  W.  H.  Wickham,  who  said:  "You  are  now 
called  to  quench  the  flames  of  rebellion."  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr., 
drove  up  in  her  carriage  and  bestowed  upon  Ellsworth  a  queenly  smile 
and  a  crimson  silk  flag.  (After  his  death,  Mrs.  Astor  asked  for,  and  got, 
a  souvenir  piece  of  the  Secession  flag  for  which  he  gave  his  life). 

The  dashing  little  colonel  was  in  his  full  glory.  He  mounted  a  horse 
and  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  a  march  up  Broadway,  as  New 
Yorkers  turned  out  en  masse  to  give  them  a  tumultuous  send-off.  The 
parade  paused  at  the  Astor  Hotel  to  receive  two  more  stands  of  colors: 
one  from  Laura  Keene;  the  other  from  "Ladies  of  the  Astor  House." 

Ellsworth  was  about  to  give  the  command  to  resume  march  when 
he  was  handed  a  message.  It  was  an  order  countermanding  the  sailing. 
He  was  thunderstruck.  Some  functionary  of  the  War  Department  had 
discovered  that  the  regiment  had  too  many  men  it  it.  This  was  against 
regulations.  A  telegram  went  to  Governor  Edwin  Morgan  at  Albany,  and 
he  relayed  it  to  Major-General  Charles  W.  Sandford,  commander  of  the 
State  Militia.  Sandford  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Wool,  who  had 
moved  his  headquarters  from  Troy  down  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
in  New  York,  from  a  balcony  of  which  he  had  just  reviewed  the  parade 
of  the  Fire  Zouaves. 

While  the  Zouaves  stood  at-ease  in  the  street,  a  three-man  com- 
mittee of  them  hurried  with  a  protest  to  General  Sandford.  Sandford 
sided  with  Ellsworth  and  urged  General  Wool  to  ignore  the  order  ("no 
part  would  go  unless  all  were  included").  General  Wool's  later  account 
said:  "The  order  of  the  Governor  produced  intense  excitement.  I  replied 
to  the  General  [  Sandford]  that  I  would  not  be  the  first  to  check  the 
noble  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  The  regi- 
ment as  it  was  should  embark.  This  announcement  caused  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  regiment,  the  firemen,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators." 

The  procession  happily  resumed,  escorted  by  5,000  civilian  firemen 
who  carried  a  banner  saying:  "If  our  country  calls,  the  rest  are  ready." 
The  Zouaves  boarded  the  Baltic.  The  Baltic  steamed  down  the  harbor, 
bound  for  Annapolis  —  but  their  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  They  had 
nothing  to  eat  aboard! 

An  hour  after  the  sailing,  an  officer  strolled  into  Chester  Arthur's 
office  and  commented  that  the  Fire  Zouaves  had  got  off  at  last. 

"Got  off?"  Arthur  shouted.  "Got  off?  That's  impossible!  Orders  came 
from  Washington  forbidding  their  departure.  There  isn't  a  pound  of 
food  of  any  sort  on  their  ship.  I  countermanded  my  earlier  order." 
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Flag    'Insulted'    Lincoln    .    .    . 

Off  to  an  army  contractor  dashed  Arthur  (the  future  President)  to 
order  rations.  He  obtained  five  days'  provisions,  at  premium  prices, 
and  collected  tugs  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Baltic.  They  found  her  at 
anchor  in  The  Narrows  and  put  the  food  aboard. 

At  first  the  Zouaves  were  quartered  in  the  South  Wing  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  They  were  mustered  into  the  army  at  a  ceremony 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  on  May  7,  with  President  Lincoln  and  his  son. 
Tad,  looking  on. 

The  behavior  of  the  former  fire-laddies  was  hardly  conventional. 
Washington  citizens  were  appalled  to  look  up  and  see  Zouaves  walking 
the  parapets  of  the  Capitol,  sometimes  "hanging  like  monkeys  from 
the  outer  edges  of  the  dome."  Their  antics  gave  them  a  rather  unsavory 
reputation.  But  then  they  got  a  chance  to  redeem  themselves.  Fire  broke 
out  in  a  small  hotel  two  doors  from  Willard's  Hotel.  The  flames  got  out 
of  control,  threatening  to  spread  to  Willard's.  Ellsworth's  entire  regiment 
turned  out,  seized  fire-fighting  equipment  out  of  the  very  hands  of 
Washington  firemen,  and  put  out  the  fire.  In  gratitude,  the  proprietor 
of  Willard's  had  them  all  in  for  breakfast,  and  presented  a  $500  check 
to  Ellsworth,  which  he  turned  over  to  the  New  York  Fire  Department. 

Presently  the  Zouaves  went  into  training  camp  beside  the  Potomac 
midway  between  Washington  and  Alexandria.  Four  miles  away,  across 
the  river,  they  could  see  daily  an  enormous  Secessionist  flag  flaunting 
itself  from  a  40-foot  flagstaff  on  the  three-story  Marshall  House.  On 
Ellsworth's  visits  to  the  White  House,  he  learned  that  the  offending 
banner  could  be  seen  from  there;  that  Lincoln  and  his  secretaries  had 
examined  it  with  a  spyglass.  He  was  told  that  Lincoln  considered  it 
"an  insult."  (The  biographer  of  James  W.  Jackson  left  no  doubt  that 
it  was  intended  as  such.  The  hotel-man  had  made  it  abnormally  large 
so  it  could  be  seen  in  the  capital.  "Flying,  as  it  did,  in  the  very  face 
of  the  Government  at  Washington,"  the  booklet  says,  "it  of  course 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Northern  public,  and  many  a  gallant 
editor,  of  the  word-fighting  school,  waxed  eloquent  over  the  indignity, 
and  lustily  called  upon  the  sons  of  thunder  ...  to  remove  the  foul 
insult  from  the  offended  sight  of  the  majesty  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Cabinet."  The  writer  cited  a  report  that  "Ellsworth  promised  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  present  her  with  it  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  true"). 

True  or  not,  it  seems  plausible  that  Ellsworth  would  have  worked 
up  a  special  animus  against  that  flag;  and  that  what  he  did  later  in 
regard  to  it  would  not  have  been  merely  a  sudden  deed  of  bravado. 

The  voters  of  Virginia  ratified  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  May 
23.  This  meant  that  the  first  federal  troops  would  cross  the  Potomac 
before  the  next  daybreak.  The  Fire  Zouaves  were  assigned  to  occupy 
Alexandria.  Ellsworth  told  his  men:  "Prepare  yourself  for  a  nice  little 
sail,  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  skirmish."  Then  he  wrote  letters  to  his 
parents  and  his  fiancee. 
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Uniform   jacket  worn   by   Ellsworth,   with 

jagged    hole    in    its    breast    made    by 

the   shotgun   slug,   is   on   exhibit   in 

Military     Museum     of    the     New     York 

State     Capitol.     Holding     Ellsworth's 

dress    sword    is    Virginia    Ray,    formerly 

of  the  Executive  Chamber  office  staff. 


There  would  be  no  skirmish.  A  rebel  detachment  of  500  men  in  the 
town  evacuated  it  upon  warning  from  a  Union  gunboat.  The  regiment 
landed  without  opposition.  After  detailing  his  men,  Ellsworth  set  out 
for  the  telegraph  office  to  cut  the  wires,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
eight,  among  them  Corporal  Frank  Brownell.  As  they  passed  the 
Marshall  House,  Ellsworth  looked  up  at  the  flag  and  said:  "Boys,  we 
must  have  that  down  before  we  return."  A  few  steps  further  on,  he 
turned  abruptly  and  went  into  the  hotel,  followed  by  the  rest.  The 
most  reliable  eye-witness  account  was  that  written  by  Edward  H.  House, 
the  New  York  Tribune  correspondent  who  was  with  him: 

"On  entering  the  open  door,  the  Colonel  met  a  man  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers,  of  whom  he  demanded  what  sort  of  a  flag  it  was  that  hung 
above  the  roof.  The  stranger,  who  seemed  greatly  alarmed,  declared  he 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  he  was  only  a  boarder  there.  Without 
questioning  him  further  the  Colonel  sprang  up  stairs,  and  we  all  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  topmost  story,  whence,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  he 
clambered  to  the  roof,  cut  down  the  flag  with  Winser's  knife  [i.e.,  Lieut. 
Henry  J.  Winser,  military  secretary  of  the  regiment],  and  brought  it 
from  its  staff  .  .  . 

"We  at  once  turned  to  descend,  Private  Brownell  leading  the  way, 
and  Colonel  Ellsworth  immediately  following  him  with  the  flag.  As 
Brownell  reached  the  first  landing-place,  or  entry,  after  a  descent  of 
some  dozen  steps,  a  man  jumped  from  a  dark  passage,  and  hardly  noticing 
the  private,  leveled  a  double-barreled  gun  at  the  Colonel's  breast. 
Brownell  made  a  quick  pass  to  turn  the  weapon  aside,  but  the  fellow's 
hand  was  firm,  and  he  discharged  one  barrel  straight  to  its  aim,  the 
slugs  or  buckshot  with  which  it  was  loaded  entering  the  Colonel's  heart, 
and  killing  him  at  the  instant.  I  think  my  hand  was  resting  on  poor 
Ellsworth's   shoulder   at   the   moment.    At    any    rate,    he    seemed    to    fall 
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almost  from  my  own  grasp.  He  was  on  the  second  or  third  step  from 
the  landing,  and  he  dropped  forward  with  that  heavy,  horrible,  headlong 
weight  which  always  comes  of  sudden  death  inflicted  in  this  manner. 

"His  assailant  had  turned  like  a  flash  to  give  the  contents  of  the 
other  barrel  to  Brownell,  but  either  he  could  not  command  his  aim  or 
the  Zouave  was  too  quick  with  him,  for  the  slugs  went  over  his  head, 
and  passed  through  the  panels  and  wainscot  of  a  door  which  sheltered 
some  sleeping  lodgers.  Simultaneously  with  this  second  shot,  and  sound- 
ing like  the  echo  of  the  first,  Brownell's  rifle  was  heard,  and  the  assassin 
staggered  backward.  He  was  hit  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  and 
the  wound,  as  I  afterward  saw  it,  was  the  most  frightful  I  ever  witnessed. 
Of  course  Brownell  did  not  know  how  fatal  his  shot  had  been,  and  so, 
before  the  man  dropped,  he  thrust  his  sabre  bayonet  through  and 
through  the  body,  the  force  of  the  blow  sending  the  dead  man  violently 
down  the  upper  section  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  lay  with  his  face  to  the  floor." 

Colonel  Ellsworth  was  laid  out  in  an  iron  casket  painted  to  imitate 
rosewood,  the  upper  half  of  its  lid  being  an  oval  glass  window  for  view- 
ing. He  was  in  full-dress  Zouave  uniform.  His  cap,  sword,  and  gloves 
were  laid  on  top.  Folded  across  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  at  the  White 
House  and  subsequent  obsequies,  was  the  captured  flag,  punctured  by 
the  bullet-holes  and  darkened  by  his  blood. 

The  official  funeral  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  was  at- 
tended by  the  Lincoln  family,  members  of  the  cabinet,  other  govern- 
ment dignitaries,  and  General  Winfield  Scott.  Motionless  at  the  head 
of  the  casket  stood  Brownell,  shouldering  the  rifle  and  bayonet  with 
which  he  had  "avenged"  his  friend. 

Brownell  was  promoted  to  sergeant  on  May  26,  giving  him  a  bit  more 
status  for  his  assignment  as  honor  guard  to  the  remains  all  the  way  to 
the  grave  at  Mechanicville.  (Brownell's  deed  assured  him  a  military 
career.  Lincoln  awarded  him  the  Medal  of  Honor  "for  shooting  the 
murderer  of  Colonel  Ellsworth."  A  bit  later,  Lincoln  wrote,  in  a  letter 
of  recommendations  to  the  War  Department:  "I  also  wish  Francis  E. 
Brownell,  who  stood  by  Col.  Ellsworth  at  his  death,  to  be  2nd  Lieutenant 
in  this  Corps."  He  was  upgraded  to  1st  Lieutenant  in  October,  1861; 
served  several  years  in  the  regular  army  after  the  war;  went  on  the 
retired  list  and  became  a  U.  S.  pension  examiner). 

An  impressive  military  cortege,  with  muffled  drums,  escorted  the 
corpse  from  the  White  House  to  a  special  train,  with  Ellsworth's  riderless 
horse  being  led  behind  the  hearse.  A  picked  guard  of  Zouaves  accom- 
panied their  little  Colonel  on  his  last  journey  home. 

The  parents  received  back  their  son  at  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York,  where  a  private  service  was  held  in  a  hotel  parlor.  Then  the 
casket  lay  in  state  in  the  Governor's  Room  at  City  Hall,  Sergeant 
Brownell  sitting  at  its  head,  while  10,000  filed  past.  A  Hudson  River 
night-boat  took  the  remains  up  to  Albany,  getting  salutes  from  passing 
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ships  with  their  flags  half-masted.  At  Albany,  church-bells  tolled  and 
minute-guns  boomed  as  the  steamer  docked  early  in  the  morning  of 
May  27.  The  Albany  Zouaves,  organized  as  a  result  of  Ellsworth's  visit 
the  previous  summer,  were  among  his  escort  up  the  hill  to  the  State 
Capitol.  There  the  coffiin  rested  in  a  huge  catafalque  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  while  mourners  streamed  past.  Just  once  did  Sergeant  Brownell 
leave  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  casket,  when  summoned  into  the 
Executive  Chamber  to  tell  his  story  to  Governor  Morgan. 

Another  riverboat  carried  the  body  on  to  Troy.  There  the  paths  of 
old  General  Wool  and  young  Colonel  Ellsworth  crossed  for  the  last  time. 
The  General  came  home  for  the  funeral,  and  rode  in  the  procession  from 
the  boat-landing  to  the  railroad  depot  where  a  train  waited  to  complete 
the  melancholy  journey  to  Mechanicville.  Brownell  rode  on  the  hearse, 
his  rifle  across  his  lap  and  the  rebel  flag  draped  from  its  bayonet. 

The  Black-Plumed  Riflemen  of  Stillwater  were  in  the  mile-long 
procession  to  the  cemetery  on  the  hill  at  the  south  edge  of  Mechanicville. 
A  severe  thunderstorm  broke  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  then  the  sky 
cleared.  Mourners  filed  past  the  open  casket  for  three  solid  hours  at  the 
cemetery.  Brownell  sat  on  the  platform,  holding  the  flag.  At  the  request 
of  the  crowd,  he  finally  stood  up  and  unrolled  it.  There  were  "prolonged 
groans."  Brownell  dropped  the  flag  on  the  platform  and  stood  upon  it. 

As  the  coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the  ground  at  5  p.m.,  the  honor 
guard  of  Zouaves  fired  three  volleys.  Then  they  put  down  their  rifles, 
picked  up  spades,  and  filled  the  grave. 

a  t<  6  it  a 

Much  speculation  ensued  as  to  what  Ellsworth's  future  might  have 
been  in  the  long  struggle  that  was  to  come.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  quoted, 
not  very  authoritatively,  as  having  said,  when  told  of  Ellsworth's  death, 
that  he  might  have  become  commanding  general  of  the  Union  armies. 
Col.  Silas  Burt,  assistant  inspector  general  of  the  National  Guard,  wrote 
that  "in  the  ignorance  of  the  day,  he  was  accounted  a  military  genius"; 
that  Ellsworth  was  "simply  a  drill-master,  and  so  far  as  fame  is  con- 
cerned was  fortunate  in  his  early  death." 

At  any  rate,  he  had  one  thing  in  common  with  John  Brown:  his  soul 
went  marching  on.  Regiments  of  "Ellsworth  Avengers"  sprang  up  all 
over  the  North.  In  his  hometown  of  Mechanicville,  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  to  a  group  of  young  men  playing  baseball  in  a  sandlot. 
Grimly,  they  stopped  the  game  and  marched  to  the  recruiting  station. 
In  Albany  a  spontaneous  mass  meeting  took  place  at  which  was  or- 
ganized the  Ellsworth  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
purpose  was  to  recruit  the  People's  Ellsworth  Regiment. 

This  became  the  44th  New  York  Infantry.  The  original  plan  was 
to  get  one  recruit  from  every  township  and  every  city  ward  in  the  state, 
but  it  didn't  work  out  quite  that  way.  Later,  more  than  one  enlistment 
was  allowed  from  a  locality.  Erie  and  Albany  Counties  supplied  two 
companies  each,  Herkimer  County  one. 
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The  Ellsworth  monument  at  Mechanicville.  Reward  money  (plus 
interest)  given  by  Willard's  Hotel  to  the  Zouaves  for  putting 
out  fire   next   door  was   turned   over  for  the   monument  fund. 
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A   MILESTONE    OF    RELIGIOUS    EQUALITY    .    .    . 

Rabbi  Fischel 

Won  Lincoln's  Support 
For   Jewish    Chaplains 


By    DR.    BERTRAM    W.    KORN 

Author 

American    Jewry    and    ihe    Civil    War 


Main  role  in  overcoming  prejudice 
against  Jewish  chaplains  in  Union 
army  was  undertaken  by  an  obscure 
New  York  rabbi,  Arnold  Fischel.  He 
succeeded  in  changing  law  that  was 
discriminatory,  but  never  obtained 
chaplain's  commission  for  himself. 
Photograph  —  Markens  Collection, 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society. 


July  17,  1962,  marks  the  IOOth  anniversary  of  the  ending  of  the 
campaign  for  the  appointment  of  Jewish  chaplains  for  the  Union 
forces.  It  was  on  that  day  a  century  ago  that  President  Lincoln  signed 
a  newly  enacted  bill  which  amended  the  former  provision  that  a  chap- 
lain be  "a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  some  Christian  denomination" 
by  substituting  the  word  "religious"  for  "Christian." 

Between  July  22,  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  signed  the  first  Volunteer 
Bill,  and  July  17,  1862,  a  momentous  year  had  passed  for  the  entire 
country,  but  for  Jews  and  Christians  who  were  concerned  with  questions 
of  religious  equality,  it  was  a  year  of  meaningful  developments.  Many 
Jewish  leaders  throughout  the  North  participated  in  an  energetic  cam- 
paign of  publicity  and  petitions  designed  to  persuade  Congress  to  change 
the  discriminatory  provision,  but  the  leading  role  was  played  by  an 
obscure  New  York  City  rabbi  about  whom  very  little  is  known. 

It  was  almost  as  though  Rabbi  Arnold  Fischel  had  been  sent  by 
Providence  to  the  United  States  to  fulfill  this  special  mission  which  was 
his  only  real  purpose  in  life.  He  came  to  New  York  City  from  England, 
after   being  trained   for   the   Jewish   ministry   in   his   native   Holland,   at 
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the  express  invitation  of  Shearith  Israel  Congregation,  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  synagogue  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  in  September, 
1856.  After  a  trial  period,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  of  the  congregation 
and  teacher  in  its  school.  The  only  exciting  event  of  his  ministry  was 
his  participation  in  the  dedication  of  the  congregation's  new  synagogue 
on  19th  Street  in  1860.  But  he  was  far  from  successful  in  his  efforts; 
though  a  learned  and  pious  man,  he  apparently  had  neither  the  eloquence 
nor  the  personality  required  of  a  pulpiteer.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
the  board  of  trustees  requested  that  he  prepare  his  sermons  in  manu- 
script before  delivery.  Finally,  in  October,  1861,  after  a  period  of  growing 
unrest  in  the  congregation,  he  declined  reelection.  Perhaps  his  only 
notable  contribution  had  been  his  pioneering  interest  in  American 
Jewish  history,  evinced  by  his  reading  of  a  paper  on  that  subject  to 
the  members  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

Meanwhile,  a  Jewish  layman  who  had  been  elected  chaplain  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  first  Volunteer  Bill 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission.  The  officers  of  the  65th  Regi- 
ment, of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  however,  were  determined  to 
challenge  the  new  law  and  promptly  invited  Rabbi  Fischel  to  apply  for 
a  commission.  His  request  was  just  as  promptly  refused,  because  although 
he  was  "ordained",  he  was  still  not  a  Christian.  The  correspondence 
between  Fischel  and  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron  aroused  a  great 
interest,  and  stimulated  American  Jewry  to  set  about  an  earnest  effort 
to  change  the  law.  Since  Rabbi  Fischel  was  now  without  a  position,  and 
already  had  been  invited  to  serve  as  a  chaplain,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  the  only  representative  Jewish  organization  of  the  time,  should 
request  him  to  go  to  Washington  as  civilian  chaplain  and  as  official 
lobbyist. 

Fischel  indicated  his  willingness  to  accept  this  responsibility  at  a 
meeting  on  December  4,  1861.  Before  he  left  New  York  City,  he  was 
provided  with  credentials  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  Jews  and 
non-Jews.  Moses  Grinnell,  the  millionaire  merchant-prince  of  New  York 
and  powerful  supported  of  the  Republican  Party,  said  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  "Dr.  Fischel  is  of  high  literary  abilities  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  distinguished  men  of  all  religious  denominations." 
E.  Delafield  Smith,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  of  New  York,  praised  him  as 
"a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  intelligence." 

The  rabbi  was  accorded  an  interview  with  the  President  on  Dec.  11, 
1861.  He  assured  Lincoln  that  he  had  not  come  to  the  White  House 
as  an  office-seeker,  but  to  "contend  for  the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Jewish  community  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  volunteers,"  of  whom  there  were  to  be  about 
7,000  by  the  end  of  the  war.  The  President  examined  the  credentials 
and  documents,  questioned  Fischel  in  his  usual  thorough  manner,  and 
then,  as  Fischel  reported  back  to  New  York,  "fully  admitted  the  justice 
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of  my  remarks  .  .  .  and  agreed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  meet 
this  case."  Two  days  later  Fischel  received  from  Lincoln  a  note  stating 
that  "I  shall  try  to  have  a  new  law  broad  enough  to  cover  what  is 
desired  by  you  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites."  The  President  forwarded 
his  suggestions  to  Congress,  and  seven  days  later  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  House  and  then  referred  to  a  committee  for  study 
and  action.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  Fischel's  task.  Now  he  had 
to  call  on  innumerable  congressmen  and  senators,  attend  committee 
meetings,  and  keep  the  subject  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  party  leaders 
—  all  this  in  addition  to  his  travels  to  army  camps  and  hospitals  in 
the  Washington  area  for  his  ministry  to  Jewish  soldiers  until  the  new 
law  would  be  passed.  All  this  service  Rabbi  Fischel  rendered  without 
compensation,  without  even  receiving  enough  money  to  defray  his 
living  expenses;  he  spent  as  much  of  his  own  money  as  he  received  from 
his  superiors.  And,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  after  the  new  law  was  passed, 
for  which  he  deserved  more  credit  than  any  single  person  other  than 
the  President,  he  was  denied  the  commission  which  he  ought  to  have 
received,  through  the  indefensible  assertion  of  some  bureaucrat  in  the 
Surgeon  General's  office  that  there  were  not  enough  Jewish  patients  in 
the  Washington  hospitals  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish 
chaplain. 

So  the  one  man  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  shepherd  through 
Congress  the  law  which  made  possible  the  appointment  of  the  three 
Jewish  chaplains  who  served  during  the  Civil  War,  could  not  even  secure 
such  an  appointment  for  himself.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  New  York 
City  and  returned  to  Holland.  This  man,  then,  who  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  only  six  years,  played  the  most  significant  role  in  the 
reaching  of  a  milestone  of  religious  equality  which  American  Jews  are 
commemorating  this  year.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  subsequent  life  and 
career  in  Europe,  but  he  deserves  to  be  recalled  with  gratitude  by  all 
Americans  who  believe  in  religious  liberty. 

Even  if  Fischel  did  not  secure  the  appointment  he  sought,  another 
New  York  rabbi  did.  He  was  Rabbi  Ferdinand  Sarner,  formerly  of  Con- 
gregation Brith  Kodesh,  Rochester,  who  in  April,  1863,  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  54th  New  York  Volunteer  Regiment,  known  as  the 
"Hiram  Barney  Rifles"  and  also,  because  of  the  large  number  of  German 
immigrants  who  served  in  the  regiment,  as  the  "Schwarze  Yaeger".  Since 
the  other  two  Jewish  chaplains  were  hospital  chaplains,  Sarner  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  rabbi  to  serve  with  a  Civil  War  combat 
outfit.  And  he  carries  the  two  additional  distinctions  of  being  wounded 
at  Gettysburg  and,  ironically,  of  ultimately  being  discharged  for  absence 
without  leave!  This  latter  point  is  probably  explained  by  Rabbi  Sarner's 
inability  to  understand  English  (he  had  been  in  the  United  States 
only  since  1859)  to  realize  that  he  had  to  wait  to  receive  his  medical 
discharge  and  could  not  just  leave  the  regiment  because  the  surgeon  said 
that  he  would  be  discharged.  (Incidentally,  the  War  Department  records 
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Midway  through  the  Civil  War,  Rabbi  Ferdinand 
Leopold  Sarner,  formerly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
became  official  chaplain  of  the  54th  New  York 
Volunteer  Regiment  —  the  first  commissioned 
Jewish  regimental  military  chaplain  in  United 
States  history.  Wounded  at  Gettysburg,  he  was 
hospitalized,  then  discharged  from  the  service 
under  clouded  circumstances.  But  in  his  foot- 
steps followed  a  long  line  of  Jewish  chaplains 
with  the  nation's  combat  forces.  Photograph, 
courtesy  American  Jewish  Archives,   Cincinnati. 


of  Sarner's  service  are  extremely  skimpy,  and  the  writer  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  any  Civil  War  student  who  discovers  references  to  him  in 
any  of  the  multi various  New  York  State  printed  and  manuscript  sources.) 
Sarner's  service  was  particularly  notable  in  that  he  acted  in  a  non- 
denominational  capacity  in  a  regiment  composed  largely  of  Christian 
officers  and  enlisted  men;  his  predecessor  in  the  "Schwarze  Yaeger" 
was  a  Christian  chaplain  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Sarner's  merit  was  his  German  academic  background,  rather  than  his 
religious  affiliation. 

The  victory  for  religious  equality  which  was  won  a  hundred  years 
ago  paved  the  way  for  the  service  of  rabbis  in  uniform  to  this  very  day. 
More  than  700  Jewish  chaplains  have  ministered  to  their  co-religionists 
during  this  century.  Of  these,  almost  100  are  currently  on  duty  with 
American  armed  forces  throughout  the  world. 

FIRST    G.A.R.    ENCAMPMENT    IN    NYC    SINCE    1886 

Brigadier  General  Charles  G.  Stevenson,  Adjutant  General 
of  New  York  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  to  Governor  Rockefeller,  will 
deliver  one  of  the  principal  addresses  of  the  four-day  Encampment 
of  the  Allied  Orders  of  the  New  York  Department,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  June  27-30.  This  marks  the  first 
time  since  1886  that  the  annual  Encampment  has  been  held  there. 

Opening  event  of  the  convention  is  a  memorial  service  to  Civil  War 
soldiers,  with  General  Sherman's  monument  in  Grand  Army  Plaza,  at 
the  entrance  to  Central  Park,  as  the  gathering  place. 

The  Henry  Hudson  Hotel  will  be  the  scene  of  most  features  of  the 
Encampment,  including  the  traditional  camp  fire  and  massing  of  colors, 
and  the  memorial  banquet  at  which  General  Stevenson,  an  advisor  to 
the  NYCWCC,  is  scheduled  to  speak. 

Among  the  organizations  participating  are  the  Daughters  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  Ladies  of  the  G.A.R. 
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At    Yonkers . 
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Ebenezer  Townsend  Starr,  who  became  one  of  New  York  State's 
most  important  Civil  War  arms  makers,  was  almost  predestined 
to  enter  the  gun  business.  The  Starr  family  had  manufactured  swords 
and  pikes,  and  later  rifles  and  pistols,  for  the  government  since  1798. 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  names  in  American  arms  making. 

Born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1816,  Ebenezer  Starr,  instead 
of  entering  the  family  business,  moved  to  New  York  City  sometime  in 
early  life.  It  wasn't  until  1856  that  his  talents  emerged,  for  in  that  year 
he  received  a  patent  for  a  very  excellent  and  quite  unique  percussion 
revolver.  Up  to  that  time  Samuel  Colt  had  almost  dictatorily  dominated 
the  revolver  field,  so  that  competition  was  slow  getting  started.  While 
Colt's  revolvers  were  rather  weak  in  basic  design,  and  slow  to  dis- 
assemble, Starr's  revolver  had  a  solid  but  hinged  frame.  His  revolver 
was  strong,  and  by  removing  a  screw  it  could  be  broken  open  and  an 
empty  cylinder  replaced  with  a  loaded  one. 

All  organizational  records,  unfortunately,  have  long  been  lost,  but 
Starr  probably  formed  his  Starr  Arms  Company  about  1857  or  1858. 
with  offices  and  a  store  at  267  Broadway  in  New  York  City,  and  a  small 
factory  up  the  Hudson  at  Yonkers.  In  November,  1858,  a  government 
contract  came  through  for  5,000  of  his  revolvers,  and  with  this  order, 
augmented  by  the  production  of  small  multi-barreled  pocket  pistols 
for  commercial  sale,  the  company  prospered. 

With  an  established  armory,  Starr  enjoyed  a  distinct  advantage  when 
war  came  in  1861  and  the  War  Department  began  its  desperate  search 
for  small  arms.  Revolver  manufacture  was  shifted  to  a  new  plant  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Yonkers  plant  was  re-equipped  to  produce 
a  .54  caliber  breechloading  carbine  that  Starr  had  patented  in  1858.  An 
improved  revolver  appeared  in  1861,  one  that  could  be  fired  double- 
action  without  the  need  for  cocking  the  hammer  before  each  of  six 
shots.  Orders,  federal,  state,  and  private,  flowed  into  the  Broadway  offices. 
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By  late  1861  Starr,  like  most  other  booming  manufacturers,  had 
grown  overconfident.  Feeling  that  his  plants  were  ready  to  take  on  musket 
manufacturing,  in  November  he  asked  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron 
for  an  order  for  50,000  rifled-muskets  at  the  prevailing  price  of  $20. 
Cameron  granted  the  contract  almost  immediately,  with  first  delivery 
specified  for  the  following  June. 

Like  Hoard  of  Watertown,  Starr  bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew. 
Carbine  and  revolver  production  was  rolling  along  well,  but  musket- 
manufacturing  machinery  was  hard  to  come  by  and  fantastically  ex- 
pensive. As  the  crowning  blow,  incoming  Secretary  of  War  Stanton's 
investigating  commission  in  1862  reduced  the  price  from  $20  to  $16 
per  musket  on  all  existing  contracts.  Frozen  out  by  rocketing  equipment 
and  labor  costs,  almost  insignificant  profit  margins  under  the  government 
contracts,  and  very  possibly  lack  of  capital,  the  Starr  Arms  Company 
never  even  got  into  musket  production.  Of  the  contract  for  50,000  rifled- 
muskets,  not  a  one  was  ever  produced. 

Simply  because  he  made,  in  effect,  a  better  mousetrap,  the  Starr 
company  shot  up  from  a  small  and  insignificant  arms  factory  to  the 
Civil  War's  third-place  producer  of  both  revolvers  and  carbines.  Starr's 
revolvers,  from  a  design  standpoint,  were  probably  the  best  of  the  big 
three,  and  the  federal  government  bought  47,952  of  them,  both  the  1858 
and  1861  models,  during  the  war.  Uncounted  thousands  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  pocket  pistols,  were  sold  to  individual  soldiers. 
Remington's  excellent  but  slow-loading  revolvers  had  second  place  in 
production  quantity,  and  Colt,  with  a  monstrous  plant  but  hardly  best 
designed  revolver,  occupied  the  spotlight. 

Starr's  Ml 858  cavalry  carbine  was  single  shot,  using  a  percussion  cap 
with  a  linen  cartridge.  It  was  simple,  rugged,  reliable  and  accurate,  at 
least  as  good  a  weapon  as  the  more  famous  Sharps.  The  Yonkers  plant 
delivered    20,601    to    the    government    during    the    war,    plus    the    usual 


The    Starr    M1861     double-action    Army 
revolver    was    .44    calibre,    percussion. 


This  Starr  pocket  pistol  featured 
four  barrels  in  a  solid  piece,  and 
shot  a   .22  or   .32  rimfire  cartridge. 
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private  sales.  Wartime  production  of  the  Connecticut-made  Sharps  was 
a  good  deal  greater,  but  the  Spencer  repeater,  with  its  seven  rimfire 
cartridges,  starting  late  (1863),  was  still  the  winner  in  both  quantity 
made  and  battlefield  effectiveness. 

Both  of  Starr's  percussion  weapons  were  outmoded  by  the  end  of 
the  war  —  the  Spencer,  Henry  and  imminent  Winchester  repeaters  saw 
to  that  —  and  the  company  had  made  the  mistake  of  concentrating  on 
production  at  the  expense  of  research  and  development.  The  year  1865 
came,  and  with  it  Army  trials  for  a  new  breechloader  to  replace  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  muzzle-loading  muskets  in  government  arsenals. 
The  Starr  company  submitted  a  carbine,  essentially  the  old  1858  per- 
cussion model  hastily  converted  to  take  a  metallic  cartridge.  The  Army 
bought  5,000  for  field  trials,  but  that  was  as  far  as  it  went. 

Ebenezer  Starr  seems  to  have  left  the  company  during  the  war,  and 
his  subsequent  life  is  a  complete  mystery,  although  a  record  of  his 
death  undoubtedly  exists.  By  1865,  however,  the  presidency  of  the 
Starr  Arms  Company  had  passed  to  H.  H.  Wolcott,  the  inventor  of  another 
carbine  that  was  submitted  to  the  Army  but  never  even  considered 
for  adoption. 

The  rapidly  opening  West  was  a  ready  market  for  firearms  after  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  country  was  flooded  with  war  surplus  weapons  at 
rock-bottom  prices.  Competition  among  hundreds  of  manufacturers  was 
absolutely  bloodthirsty.  The  only  firms  with  any  real  chance  of  pros- 
pering under  post-war  conditions  were  those  that  could  put  absolutely 
new  and  advanced  designs  on  the  market,  or  cut  prices  to  the  very  bone. 
The  Starr  Arms  Company  could  do  neither,  quickly  succumbed  to  com- 
petitive pressure,  and  finally  closed  in  1868.  All  of  the  machinery  and 
eventually  the  two  plants  were  sold  off,  and  the  state's  second  largest 
Civil  War  arms  manufacturer  ceased  to  exist. 


Starr    tooled    this    Yonkers    plant    to    fill    orders    for    50,000    muskets,    but    never    produced    one. 
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Thomas  Depicts 
Civil  War 
From  Foothills 
Viewpoint 


As  A  boy,  Howard  Thomas  became  attracted  to  two  relics  in  the 
house  where  his  family  spent  their  summers  at  Prospect,  N.  Y. 
One  was  a  "large,  gold-framed  portrait  of  a  stern  young  officer  in  Union 
blue."  The  other  was  a  sword,  a  gift  from  township  friends  when  that 
officer  marched  off  in  1862  with  the  117th  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 

The  sword  came  home.  The  officer  in  the  gold  frame  did  not,  for 
an  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C,  claimed  his  life  three  months  before 
the  war  ended. 

For  Howard  Thomas,  an  inquisitive  schoolboy  on  vacation,  these 
relics  became  a  starting  point  in  learning  about  the  war  experiences  of 
this  military  forbear,  his  grandfather's  brother,  Captain  John  T.  Thomas. 
In  time  he  came  to  know,  too,  about  this  relative's  comrades-in-blue, 
who  hailed  from  all  over  that  picturesque  area,  from  the  upper  Mohawk 
Valley  and  across  a  wide  stretch  of  Adirondack  foothills.  These  men 
(and  boys)  swelled  the  ranks  of  several  New  York  volunteer  regiments, 
including  the  14th,  26th,  34th,  97th,  117th,  121st,  146th  and  152nd. 

The  schoolboy  grew  up,  and  developed  into  a  writer  well-known  for 
his  books  on  regional  folklore.  Howard  Thomas  knew  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  he  had  to  tell  of  these  upstate  soldiers  and  their  part  in 
a  great  conflict  that  began  and  ended  long  before  he  was  born.  This  he 
has  done,  in  trenchant  way,  in  a  297-page  volume  titled  BOYS  IN  blue 

FROM  THE  ADIRONDACK  FOOTHILLS. 
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The  reader  looking  for  emphasis  on  grand  battle  campaigns,  the 
strategy-planning  generals,  and  the  national  political  arena  of  wartime, 
will  be  disappointed.  But  he  will  find  a  clear  and  well-rounded  account 
of  the  impact  of  war  on  these  foothill  soldiers  and  the  communities 
they  left.  The  book  traces  the  recruits  from  the  time  of  joining  up,  all  the 
way  through  the  trying  but  often  amusing  vicissitudes  of  finally  coming 
face-to-face  with  the  enemy. 

The  author  keeps  close  tabs  on  the  home-front  while  the  "boys  in 
blue"  are  away,  revealing  that  for  all  their  patriotic  fervor,  the  home 
folks  had  their  doubts  about  the  war,  with  here  and  there  outcroppings 
of  Copperheads. 

This  is  a  grass-roots  approach,  honest  as  dark  loam,  to  the  involve- 
ments in  the  Civil  War  for  a  two-county  area  of  upstate  New  York. 
What  happened  here  was  typical  of  many  areas  where  no  battles  were 
fought,  yet  people  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  requirements  of  war. 

While  the  author  is  an  old  hand  at  yarn-spinning,  he  skilfully  lets 
soldier  letters  and  diaries,  regimental  records,  and  century-old  files  of 
area  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  mirror  the  war  for  what  it  was 
among  the  people  of  the  foothills  country. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  young  officer  in  the 
gold-framed  portrait.  After  all,  it  was  this  that  awakened  a  boy's 
interest  in  the  Civil  War. 


"...GO    TO   THE   LOCAL   RECORDS" 

The  great  advantage  of  a  book  like  this  is  that  it  gives  you  a 
feeling  that  the  Civil  War  mattered  a  great  deal  in  every  little 
hamlet  and  four  corners  everywhere  in  the  country  —  both  North 
and  South.  The  soldiers  are  home  boys  who  want  to  do  their  duty. 
The  regiments  in  which  they  serve  become  home  regiments.  The 
camps  where  they  train,  the  battles  they  fight,  the  campaigns  they 
endure,  the  prison  confinement  they  live  through  touch  the  hopes 
and  lives  of  all  the  home  folks  so  that  the  war  becomes  their  war. 

In  time,  the  survivors  come  back  and  relive  camp  life,  battles 
and  campaigns  in  story  and  in  jest.  For  a  while  the  war  continues 
to  be  a  community  affair.  The  sources  of  information  are  local 
too  —  the  handwritten  letter,  the  newspaper,  the  photograph.  If 
you  want  to  get  close  to  the  Civil  War  and  what  it  meant  to 
contemporaries  you  can  do  no  better  than  to  go  to  the  local 
records  in  small  communities.  This  is  just  what  Howard  Thomas 
has  done  so  well,  and  this  is  why  his  book  is  so  intriguing. 

DR.  ALBERT  B.   COREY 
Historian,  State  of  New  York 
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VIGNETTES    FROM    "BOYS    IN     BLUE" 

APPLES  HELP:  Boys  of  the  117th  craved  but  one  thing,  the  lowly  apple. 
Dr.  James  A.  Mowris,  the  assistant  surgeon,  and  Rev.  John  T.  Crippen, 
the  chaplain,  got  their  heads  together  and  sent  letters  to  the  Utica  and 
Rome  papers,  asking  for  apples  for  their  boys. 

The  response  was  immediate  and  heart-warming.  Apple  growers 
donated  barrels  of  the  fruit,  including  one  man  who  gave  40  barrels.  .  .  . 
Schoolchildren  got  into  the  act,  and  instead  of  polishing  red  apples 
for  the  teachers  in  the  one  room  schools,  sent  them  to  soldiers  of  the 
117th.  About  Christmas  time,  Col.  White  acknowledged  with  thanks 
the  receipt  of  65  barrels  of  apples,  and  in  January  thanked  the  Ladies' 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  for  96  more  barrels. 

DRAFT  DRAWING:  Crowds  gathered  outside  the  building  and  names 
were  drawn,  town  by  town,  from  a  window  sill  where  all  could  see. 
Albert  West,  a  blind  man,  who  chosen  to  do  the  drawing  and,  to  make 
doubly  sure,  was  "blind-folded." 

DISCIPLINE:  The  (97th)  boys  felt  that  fighting  was  what  they  were 
there  for,  and  drills  and  reviews  were  mere  trimming.  At  the  crossing 
of  the  North  Anna,  a  Confederate  battery  opened  up  on  Baxter's 
Brigade.  A  particularly  fastidious  regiment  in  the  brigade  ran  for 
cover,  but  not  the  97th.  One  of  the  worst-drilled  men  in  the  worst- 
drilled  regiment  shouted  at  the  skeedaddlers,  "We  don't  put  on  no 
style,  and  we  don't  wear  no  paper  collars,  but  we  stand  up  to  the  rack 
just  the  same,  fodder  or  no  fodder." 

FIGHT  FOR  FUN:  Directly  in  front  of  Baxter's  Brigade,  containing 
the  97th  and  the  16th  Maine,  appeared  what  looked  like  a  formidable 
fort.  A  charge  was  made  and  the  boys  from  the  two  regiments  fought 
with  each  other  to  place  their  own  flags  on  the  "fort."  The  97th  won  the 
race,  only  to  discover  that  they  had  been  contesting  over  a  huge  pile 
of  sawdust.  Ever  afterward  they  referred  to  this  affair  as  the  Battle 
of  Fort  Sawdust. 

BROTHERS  THREE:  Three  Terry  brothers  from  Little  Falls  were  in 
Co.  B  of  the  34th  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  two  older  brothers,  Victor  and  Albert, 
both  died  after  having  their  legs  amputated.  Twenty-year-old  Joseph 
asked  permission  to  bury  his  brothers  while  the  battle  was  still  in 
progress.  He  carried  the  bodies  to  a  large  tree,  laid  them  side  by  side 
beneath  it,  rested  his  rifle  against  the  trunk  and  began  to  dig.  Whenever 
the  fighting  picked  up,  he  would  drop  his  shovel,  grab  his  Enfield  and 
go  back  to  his  line.  Thus,  torn  between  love  for  his  brothers  and  loyalty 
to  his  regiment,  he  not  only  buried  his  loved  ones  but  helped  to  hold 
off  the  enemy. 

"Boys    in     Blue    from    the    Adirondack     Foothills," 
By  Howard  Thomas,  Prospect  Books,  Prospect,  N.  V. 
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Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Munson-Willioms-Proztor  Institute,   Utica 

WORDS  THAT  LED  TO   FREEDOM  OF  SLAVES  .   .   . 

Start  of  tour  —  The  camera  records  the  sobering  effect  on  four 
schoolgirls  as  they  view  the  original  Emancipation  Proclamation  during 
its  three-day  display  at  the  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute  in  Utica. 
During  the  past  month,  this  draft  in  President  Lincoln's  own  hand- 
writing has  been  seen  by  many  thousands  in  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Jamestown,  Elmira,  Bath,  Owego  and  Hempstead.  Its  tour  was  arranged 
by  the  New  York  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Education  Department  and  local  CWCC  sponsors. 

The  document  will  be  on  loan  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a  Civil 
War  observance  June  30-July  9.  Future  commitments  take  it  to 
United  Nations  Headquarters  this  summer  and,  on  September  22,  to 
Lincoln  Memorial  for  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  proclamation, 
followed  by  a  month-long  exhibit  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the 
fall    it   will    complete    its   scheduled    tour   throughout   New   York    State. 
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EMANCIPATION     PROCLAMATION 


Keally  Says  Freedom  Shrine 
Must  Underscore  Nobility 
Found  In  Lincoln's  Words 


F. 


By    DAN    BUTTON 
Executive  Editor,  Albany  Times-Union 


rancis  Keally,  distinguished  New  York  City  architect,  was  named 
designer  of  the  shrine  in  which  President  Lincoln's  draft  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  will  be  permanently  displayed  and  safeguarded  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  State  Education  Building  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Keally's  selection  was  decided  by  a  special  planning  committee 
of  14  members,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Harlan  Hoyt  Horner  of 
Albany.  (See  page  32.)  The  committee  will  report  to  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  was  authorized  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  Governor  Rockefeller  to  make  recommendations  for 
creation  of  the  shrine  to  house  the  state-owned  Lincoln  document. 

Envisioning  the  shrine  to  be  one  of  "nobility,  solemnity,  tranquility 
.  .  .  almost  hallowed  ground,"  Mr.  Keally  predicted  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  nation's  "outstanding  shrines,  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

The  heavily  protected  encasement  for  exhibiting  the  century-old 
document  will  be  directly  beneath  the  75-foot  cast  bronze  chandelier 
which  plunges  in  tiers  from  the  patterned  skylight  of  the  rotunda's 
massive  dome. 

The  design  and  detail  of  the  historic  document's  case  are  now  being 
developed  by  Mr.  Keally  and  committee  members. 

The  exhibit  case  —  carefully  shielded  from  direct  sunlight  and 
from  fire,  theft,  and  other  hazards  —  will  be  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  1000-square-foot  rotunda.  Surrounding  it  will  be  dozens  of  fluted 
Doric  columns  in  limestone  and  the  W.  H.  Low  murals  which  depict 
aspects  of  man's  aspiring  for  intellectual  enlightenment.  The  State 
Library  and  related  specialized  libraries  adjoin. 

From  three  sides  the  rotunda  opens  into  massive  skylighted  corridors 
which  take  the  shape  of  barreled  vaults;  on  the  fourth  (south)  side,  a 
visitor  to  the  shrine  will  approach  from  the  grand  staircase.  In  Mr. 
Keally's  words,  "We  will  take  him  into  another  world."  The  visitor 
will  stand  before  the  proclamation  under  the  94-foot  dome  whose  archi- 
tecture is  reminiscent  of  the  early  cathedrals. 
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Advising  Dr.  Harlan  Hoyt  Horner,  chairman  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Shrine  Committee, 
at  Albany  meeting  are,  standing  I.  to  r.:  Alvin  W.  Kremer,  of  Library  of  Congress;  Francis 
Keally,  architect  appointed  to  design  shrine;  State  Architect  Carl  W.  Larson,  and  Albert  H. 
Leisinger,   Jr.,    National    Archives,    custodian.    Declaration    of    Independence    Shrine,    Washington. 

"This  will  be  a  great  shrine,"  said  Mr.  Keally.  "It  will  make  such 
an  impact  that  the  visitor  who  comes  to  it  never  will  forget.  In  design, 
we  must  have  regard  for  the  spiritual  qualities  in  the  document,  the 
significance  of  it,  what  it  means  to  America.  Abraham  Lincoln  left  some- 
thing very  great  for  posterity,  and  all  the  people  and  all  the  children 
who  see  this  Emancipation  Proclamation  here  will  take  something  home 
with  them. 

"Architecturally,  this  rotunda  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world  for  suitable  presentation  of  the  proclamation.  There  is  no  other 
place  in  all  New  York  where  the  document  could  be  shown  as  well. 
The  Capitol  in  Washington  offers  the  only  other  comparison." 

In  addition  to  enthusiasm  and  dedication,  Mr.  Keally  brings  a  long 
career  of  distinction  in  his  profession.  One  of  his  most  recent  projects 
was  the  design  of  the  Iranian  embassy  in  Washington.  Another  recently 
completed  was  the  U.  S.  memorial  in  the  Luxembourg  war  cemetery, 
where  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  and  5,000  American  soldiers  are  buried. 
A  half-century  ago,  Mr.  Keally  studied  with  one  of  the  Education  Build- 
ing's designers,  H.  F.  Hornbostel. 
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He  redesigned  the  law  and  medical  libraries  which  are  adjacent  to 
the  rotunda.  He  is  regarded  as  a  specialist  on  library  design.  Mr.  Keally 
started  work  immediately  on  planning  the  proclamation's  setting. 

One  of  the  security  problems  which  he  must  consider  is  whether  the 
protective  casing  in  the  rotunda  will  be  adequate  for  all  conditions. 
An  alternative  would  be  to  place  the  case  within  an  elevator  which 
could  —  at  night  or  in  time  of  danger  —  lower  the  document  into  a 
fireproof  and  perhaps  bomb-proof  vault  directly  below. 

The  committee  also  heard  the  views  of  two  other  authorities  on  docu- 
ments preservation:  Alvin  W.  Kremer  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  who 
helped  plan  the  shrine  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Albert 
H.  Leisinger  Jr.,  of  the  Division  of  the  National  Archives  in  Washington. 

SEE  THESE  PREVIOUS  ISSUES  OF  New  York  State  and  The  Civil  War 
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In  Senate  Office  Building,  U.  S.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of  New  York  met  with  Thomas  E. 
Mulligan,  Jr.,  NYCWCC  director;  Harlan  Horner,  and  Architect  Francis  Keally,  for  first- 
hand   report    on    plans    to    enshrine    Abraham    Lincoln's    Emancipation    Proclamation    in    Albany. 
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Jury    on    Design  .  .  . 

THE    SHRINE    PLANNING    COMMITTEE 

jourteen  New  York  State  residents,  each  known  not  alone  for 
professional  achievement  but  devotion  to  public  service,  have 
been  named  by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  as 
a  committee  to  select  a  design  for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  shrine. 
They  include: 

Harlan  Hoyt  Horner,  of  Albany,  committee  chairman.  Dr.  Horner 
helped  to  organize  the  Education  Department,  and  is  highly  respected 
as  an  "elder  statesman"  among  New  York  educators.  During  the  Capitol 
fire  disaster  of  1911,  he  personally  saved  the  state-owned  draft  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  President  Lincoln's  own  hand,  and  now 
heads  the  group  working  on  plans  to  enshrine  it.  He  is  widely  known  as 
a  Lincoln  scholar. 

Bruce  Catton,  New  York  City.  Pulitzer-prize  author  and  a  specialist 
in  Civil  War  history;  serves  as  senior  editor  of  American  Heritage,  and 
heads  the  New  York  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  as  chairman. 
Carl  W.  Larson,  of  Albany,  brings  to  the  Shrine  Committee  his  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  reputation  as  State  Architect. 

Frederick  W.  Binder,  Oneonta,  is  president  of  Hartwick  College  and 
widely  known  for  his  work  as  historian  and  researcher. 
Erastus  Corning  II,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Albany. 

Martin  Helfer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Binghamton,  whose  special 
interest  is  history. 

Roland  Hayes,  born  in  a  southern  slave  cabin,  rose  to  eminence  as  an 
American  singing  artist.  Was  awarded  the  Spingarn  Medal  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  among  Negro  people. 

James  J.  Heslin,  director  of  one  of  Manhattan's  most  popular  institutions 
for  the  history-minded  —  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  and  author 
of  numerous  articles  on  history. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer  is  a  leading  figure  among  the  nation's  newspapermen 
and  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Pitt,  Social  Studies  teacher,  East  High  School,  Buffalo, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  state's  leading  teachers  in  her  field. 
William    Warfield,    singer    and    actor,    has    distinguished    himself    on 
Broadway,  and  in  concert,  radio,  TV  roles. 

Ogden  Reid,  long  associated  with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
former  chairman,  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights. 
Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the  Albany  Times-Union  and   Knickerbocker 
News,  and  civic  leader. 

E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur,  president  of  WSYR  radio  and  television  stations 
in  Syracuse. 
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THE  ALL  STAR  SHOW  —  Seventeenth  annual  event  sponsored  by 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Department  of  New  York,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  May  23,  was  the  occasion  for  presentation  of  the  Americanism 
Award  to  Bruce  Catton  and  Captain  Joshua  L.  Goldberg,  USN  (Ret.). 
The  award  to  Mr.  Catton,  chairman  of  NYCWCC,  was  in  recognition 
of  his  work  as  an  author  and  historian.  Captain  Goldberg  was  recog- 
nized for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  as  a  chaplain  with  the 
Third  Naval  District. 

In  the  photo,  left  to  right:  Lester  N.  Duberstein,  Executive  Director, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  District  of  New  York;  Sol  Masch,  General  Chair- 
man; Bruce  Catton;  Captain  Goldberg,  and  Hy  Miller,  Commander, 
JWV,  Department  of  N.  Y. 


Col.  E.  E.  ELLSWORTH 

BORN  NEARBY  APRIL  11,  1837. 

ORGANIZED  FAMED  ZOUAVES. 

FIRST  UNION  OFFICER  TO  DIE 

IN  CIVIL  WAR.  "MOURNED  AS 

A  SON"  BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Erected  1962  by  Saratoga  County 
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During  the  Civil  War,  and  for  years  afterwards, 
the  name  and  fame  of  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth  had 
a  magnetic  effect  upon  his  countrymen.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  is  the  thoroughly-researched  story  of 
this   first    Union    officer   killed    in    the    Civil    War. 

A  native  of  Saratoga  County,  Col.  Ellsworth  is 
buried  in  Hudson  View  cemetery,  Mechanicville 
The  Saratoga  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
County  Civil  War  Centennial  Committee  will  unveil 
a  memorial  marker  July  4,  1962,  in  Malta,  on 
the  parade  ground  used  by  Ellsworth  and 
Union  Volunteers.  The  site  is  near  his  birthplace. 
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Lincoln-related  documents  turn  up  in  the  most  unlikely 
places.  The  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Library  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  is 
rich  in  manuscript  materials  having  to  do  with  Lincoln's  Con- 
federate antagonists,  but  it  has  never  been  considered  a  major 
source  of  Lincolniana.  The  published  catalogue  of  this  vast 
collection,  a  substantial  volume  in  itself,  contains  a  subject 
guide,  and  there  is  only  one  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  whole  index.  However,  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  reference 
worth  exploring.  For  many 
years,  this  collection  has 
contained  the  papers  of 
Nathaniel  Henry  Rhodes 
Dawson. 

Dawson  is  typical  of  the 
sorts  of  persons  about  whom 
one  would  seek  information 
in  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection.  Born  in  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina,  in 
1829,  Dawson  was  the  son  of 
Lawrence  E.  and  Mary 
Rhodes  Dawson.  He  moved 
to  Alabama  in  1842,  where 
he  attended  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege in  Spring  Hill.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  1851  and 
moved  to  Selma,  where  he 
became  a  prominent  citizen 
and  a  minor  power  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Dawson 
married  twice  in  the  1850' s; 
both  Annie  E.  (Mathews) 
Dawson  and  Mary  E.  (Tar- 
ver)  Dawson  bore  him  a 
child.  In  1860,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  In  1861, 
he  volunteered  as  an  officer 
in  the  Fourth  Alabama 
Regiment  of  Volunteers. 
Dawson  was  elected  to  serve 
in  the  Alabama  legislature 
in  1863.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
and  his  term  in  the  legisla- 
ture, he  obtained  a  pardon 
from  President  Andrew 
Johnson  and  resumed  pri- 
vate law  practice.  His  inter- 
est in  politics  continued. 
Dawson  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  various  county,  dis- 
trict, and  state  Democratic  committees  and  as  an  elector  for 
Horace  Greeley's  1872  presidential  ticket.  In  1875,  he  became 
president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Alabama  and  a  year 
later  was  chosen  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  In 
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1880,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1884, 
he  became  president  of  the  state  bar  association.  He  died  in 
1895. 

What  separates  Dawson  from  the  many  Confederate  sold- 
iers and  Democratic  politicians  whose  lives  can  be  studied 
from  documents  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  is  his 
marriage  in  1863  to  Elodie  Todd,  for  she  was  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  half  sister.  The  letters  that  Dawson  and  Elodie  ex- 
changed while  they  were  en- 
gaged and  he  was  away  in 
the  Confederate  service  are 
a  source  of  information  on 
the  Todd  family  which  has 
not  been  tapped,  apparent- 
ly, by  previous  students  of 
Lincoln's  in-laws.  William 
H.  Townsend's  Lincoln  and 
the  Bluegrass:  Slavery  and 
Civil  War  in  Kentucky 
(Lexington:  University  of 
Kentucky  Press,  1955),  an 
updated  version  of  his  Lin- 
coln and  His  Wife's  Home 
Town  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1929),  contains  no 
mention  of  the  collection, 
though  his  book  remains  the 
best  source  of  information 
on  the  Todd  family.  Ruth 
Painter  Randall's  Mary  Lin- 
coln: Biography  of  a  Mar- 
riage (Boston:  Little,  Brown. 
1953)  relies  heavily  on 
Townsend's  work  for  Mary's 
upbringing  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Dawson 
papers.  Mrs.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: A  Study  of  Her  Person- 
ality and  Her  Influence  on 
Lincoln  by  W.A.  Evans 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
1932)  was  an  attempt  at  a 
psycho-biography  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  and  stressed 
the  allegedly  high  inci- 
dence of  mental  instability 
in  her  family.  However. 
Evans  did  not  use  Daw- 
son's papers  and  made  a 
minor  error  of  fact  about 
Elodie  Todd  and  N.H.R. 
Dawson.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  letters  which 
upsets  the  work  of  these  previous  students  of  the  Todd  rela- 
tions. Nevertheless,  there  are  confirmations  of  hunches  about 
the  Todd  family  and  evidence  on  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  fam- 
ily's history  that  was  not  previously  known.  There  is  an  inter- 
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esting  portrait  of  two  of  Lincoln's  in-laws  who  have  previous- 
ly been  little  more  than  names.  One  can  also  gain  a  unique  in- 
sight into  the  way  the  Confederate  Todds  viewed  their  Yan- 
kee sister  and  brother-in-law. 

Elodie  Todd 

Elodie  Todd  was  one  of  sixteen  children  sired  by  Robert 
Smith  Todd  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  was  the  seventh  of 
the  eight  children  (who  lived  to  maturity — another  died  in  in- 
fancy) born  to  Robert  S.  Todd's  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Hum- 
phreys. Elodie  was  born  in  1844,  two  years  after  her  half  sis- 
ter Mary  Todd  married  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield,  Ill- 
inois. Mary  was  the  fourth  of  six  children  (who  lived  to  matur- 
ity— one  died  in  infancy)  by  Eliza  Parker,  Todd's  first  wife. 
Since  she  had  left  home  even  before  Elodie  was  born  and  since 
she  was  twenty-six  years  older,  Mary  and  Elodie,  though  half 
sisters,  were  barely  nodding  acquaintances.  The  only  times 
Elodie  ever  saw  her  sister  Mary  were  in  1847,  when  the  Lin- 
colns  paid  a  visit  to  Lexington  en  route  to  Washington  for  Lin- 
coln to  assume  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  in 
1848,  when  Mary  and  the  children  returned  to  Lexington  with- 
out Congressman  Lincoln;  and  in  1849,  when  the  Lincolns 
visited  Lexington  to  attend  to  Robert  S.  Todd's  estate  (he  died 
in  1849).  Mary  saw  Elodie  last,  then,  when  her  young  half  sis- 
ter was  but  five  years  old. 

There  were,  despite  the  lack  of  intimate  acquaintance,  some 
obvious  family  resemblances  between  Elodie  and  Mary  Todd. 
They  were  both  cultured  and  refined  women.  Elodie's  accom- 
plishments were  especially  musical  ones.  She  played  the 
piano  well  and  sang  well.  Dawson  wrote  her  repeatedly, 
saying  that  he  longed  to  be  with  her  and  to  hear  her  sing  and 
play  the  piano.  Her  talents  were  much  in  demand  in  Selma  so- 
ciety to  provide  entertainment  at  various  patriotic  money- 
raising  affairs  during  the  war.  Elodie  wrote  humorous  letters 
and  enjoyed  society.  She  commented  in  May  of  1861  on  a  local 
regiment  "composed  of  the  handsomest  men  [she]  .  .  .  ever 
saw  &  all  seem  to  be  selected  gentlemen,  &  so  happy  &  merry." 
In  the  same  month  she  and  her  younger  sister  Kittie  (Kather- 
ine)  "went  over  to  the  Encampment .  .  .  and  spent  a  very  plea- 
sant evening  dancing  until  eleven  oclock."  She  seemed  pleas- 
ed that  "the  wit  &  beauty  of  Selma  were  assembled"  at  the 
ball.  She  kept  up  with  political  events  and  could  weave  them 
into  her  letters  with  sprightly  humor.  In  a  moment  of  light- 
hearted  self-deprecation,  Elodie  claimed  that  her  family  had 
thought  she  would  be  an  old  maid  who  would  stay  home  to 
take  care  of  her  mother  after  the  "handsome  daughters"  were 
gone.  "...  I  really  believe,"  she  added  in  reference  to  her 
engagement  to  Dawson,  "they  all  think  I  am  committing  a  sin 
to  give  a  thought  to  any  other  than  the  arrangements  they 
have  made  for  me  but  as  this  is  the  age  when  Secession,  Free- 
dom &  rights  are  asserted,  I  am  claiming  mine  &  do  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  them  .  .  .  ."  She  also  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  more  controversial  Todd  traits,  of  which 
she  showed  an  appealing  self-awareness.  Kidding  Dawson 
again  about  their  engagement,  she  said,  "I  told  Mother  that  I 
thought  she  had  better  give  her  consent  &  approval  at  once, 
for  my  mind  was  made  up  &  I  felt  myself  more  of  a  Todd  than 
ever  &  they  are  noted  for  their  determination  or  as  malicious 
people  would  say  obstinacy.  .  .  ."  On  another  occasion  she  ad- 
mitted to  Dawson  that  her  mother  had  "always  predicted  my 
Temper  &  Tongue  would  get  me  into  Trouble.  ..." 

The  Todd  family  itself  was  divided  in  some  respects,  and 
there  were  sharp  differences  between  Elodie  Todd  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  The  most  obvious,  of  course,  was  that  Elodie  Todd 
was  a  staunch  secessionist  (only  one  of  Eliza  Parker's  child- 
ren was  a  secessionist;  only  one  of  Elizabeth  Humphreys's 
children  was  pro-Union).  Elodie  always  referred  to  Lincoln's 
party  as  the  "black  Republicans,"  and  she  pictured  the  South- 
ern cause  as  a  revolt  against  "Northern  Tyranny"  for  the  sake 
of  liberty.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861,  she  exclaimed,  ".  .  . 
what  would  we  be  without  our  liberty,  the  few  left  of  us  a  poor 
unhappy  set  who  would  prefer  death  a  thousand  times  to  re- 
cognizing once  a  black  Republican  ruler."  She  called  Lin- 
coln's 1860  Southern  Democratic  apponent,  Kentuckian  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  her  "model  for  Politicians."  Her  zeal  for 
Southern  liberty  grew  with  the  progress  of  the  war.  In  July, 
1861,  after  there  had  been  the  first  large-scale  fighting  of  a 
previously  largely  bloodless  war,  she  wrote  with  unconscious 
irony,  "I  have  thought  of  the  many  who  would  &  must  die  to 


purchase  [liberty],  .  .  .  there  is  not  a  man  among  you  who 
would  not  willingly  prefer  death  to  slavery.  .  .  ."  She  did  "not 
now  think  of  peace  for  a  moment,  fighting  alone  can  accom- 
plish our  end  and  that  hard  &  bloody." 

The  young  Kentuckian  contributed  more  than  hot  words  to 
the  Confederate  cause.  She  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  the 
time  Dawson  was  in  the  service  in  sewing  items  for  the  Con- 
federate soldiers.  She  took  the  work  seriously,  spending  so 
much  time  on  it  that  she  had  little  time  left  to  spend  in  read- 
ing. After  the  merry  entertainments  of  the  early  months  after 
Sumter  when  there  was  little  bloodshed,  she  deemed  it  impro- 
per to  engage  in  wild  merriment  while  the  soldiers  were  suf- 
fering at  thefront.Dawsonwroteherthathewas"grateful.  .  . 
to  know  that  you  have  such  proper  feelings  in  regard  to 
amusements,  at  times  when  your  friends  are  in  danger — on 
the  day  [in  question] .  .  .  we  were  all  day  in  line  of  battle,  &  on 
that  night  slept  on  our  arms —  It  would  mortify  me  to  think 
that  at  such  a  time,  you  could  enjoy  the  festivities  of  a  ball 
room.  .  .  ." 

Unlike  her  sister  Mary,  Elodie  chose  to  marry  a  man,  not  of 
democratic  manners  and  sentiments,  but  of  an  aristocratic, 
even  snobbish,  nature.  When  Dawson  heard  that  one  of  Elo- 
die's brothers  was  thinking  of  joining  the  army,  he  cautioned 
him  "not  to  join  the  ranks  as  a  private —  The  duties  are  very 
arduous,  he  would  not  like  them — a  gentleman"  would  not 
find  them  at  all  suitable.  By  contrast,  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
served  in  the  Illinois  militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  first  as  a 
captain  and  later  as  a  private.  One  cannot  imagine  the  Rail- 
splitter's  dispensing  such  advice  for  gentlemen.  At  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run,  Dawson  was  separated  from  his  unit  and  in  the 
confusion  of  battle  could  not  find  it  to  rejoin  it.  Rumors  circu- 
lated back  home  in  Selma  that  he  had  been  seen  "walking 
fast"  away  from  the  battle.  Dawson  was  incensed  at  the  al- 
legation of  cowardice  and  quickly  attributed  it  to  envy.  The 
problem  with  the  man  Dawson  thought  responsible  for  cir- 
culating the  rumor  was  that  he  "envied  all  above  him  ...[.] 
He  envies  me  I  know.  .  .  ."  He  attributed  the  rumors  on 
another  occasion  to  "the  people,  who  are  generally  anxious  to 
believe  evil  of  gentlemen." 

Although  his  aristocratic  code  taught  him  a  paternalistic 
regard  for  those  below  him,  Dawson  did  not  admire  the 
masses.  As  an  officer,  he  did  try  to  set  an  example  for  his  men 
by  sharing  their  hardships.  On  long  marches  he  wore  a  knap- 
sack with  a  heavy  overcoat  rolled  on  it,  just  as  the  soldiers  did. 
On  an  eighteen-mile  march,  he  went  on  foot  even  though  a 
gentleman-friend  offered  him  a  horse  and  buggy.  He  did  not 
prove,  on  this  occasion,  equal  to  the  task,  and  the  amusing 
outcome  was  reported  to  his  fiancee  with  no  self-conscious 
irony  at  all:  "My  feet  were  so  blistered  [and]  swollen  &  I  was  so 
much  fatigued,  that  I  got  a  room,  at  a  hotel,  &  went  to  bed  & 
was  unable  to  come  on  here,  until  this  morning —  I  am  very 
lame,  have  taken  a  violent  cold,  have  been  in  bed .  .  .  ."  Daw- 
son saw  it  as  his  duty  to  "visit  the  hospital  daily  to  see  our  sick 
&  always  have  my  heart  made  sad —  The  pallets  are  occupied, 
with  men,  who  are  wan  looking  objects  ...[.]  I  always  try  to 
cheer  them  up,  but  it  is  a  difficult  duty."  There  was  appar- 
ently no  chaplain  in  the  Fourth  Alabama,  and  Dawson  as- 
sumed the  duty  of  shepherd  to  his  flock.  "On  Sundays,"  he  ex- 
plained, "I  read  several  chapters  of  the  bible  to  as  many  of  my 
men,  aschoosetocomein,  and  we  have  some  good  vocal  music 
.  .  .  [.]"  Nevertheless,  he  commented  also  on  "the  depravity  of 
our  soldiers  ...[.]  I  do  not  think  any  other  feeling  than  one  of 
duty  could  induce  me,  with  my  present  feelings,  to  adopt  war 
as  my  occupation.  .  .  ." 

Dawson  took  an  aristocrat's  pride  in  his  family's  accom- 

FIGURE  2.  (facing  page  2)  Colonel  Elmer  Ephraim 
Ellsworth  must  certainly  have  been  the  most  famous 
Colonel  in  the  Civil  War.  Vignettes  of  his  death,  por- 
traits of  Ellsworth,  pictures  of  his  avenger,  and  mot- 
toes invoking  his  memory  appeared  on  many  different 
patriotic  envelopes  during  the  Civil  War.  South- 
erners, as  the  Elodie  Todd-N.  H.  R.  Dawson  corres- 
pondence reveals,  also  considered  his  death  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  and  interpreted  it  as  divine  retri- 
bution for  invading  their  country.  Three  patriotic 
envelopes  featuring  Ellsworth  are  pictured  on  the 
facing  page. 
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plishments.  Honors  came  to  aristocrats  without  any  unseem- 
ly striving.  "My  father,"  said  Dawson,  "always  declined  poli- 
tical position,  tho'  he  had  inducements  offered  that  would 
have  lured  a  more  ambitious  man —  He  was  the  contempor- 
ary &  peer  of  Mr  Barnwell  &  Mr  Rhett — their  acknowledged 
superior  &  leader  at  the  bar —  He  always  advised  me  to  pursue 
the  law  exclusively.  .  .  ."  He  shared  his  Victorian  culture's 
sentimental  veneration  of  women  (and  especially  of  mother- 
hood), and  his  aristocratic  feelings  made  the  female's  ideal 
role  particularly  circumscribed,  ethereal,  and  retiring: 
God,  who  made  man,  saw  that  woman  alone  could  fill  the 
gasping  void  of  companionship,  in  his  bosom,  and  also 
created  her,  that  her  love  might  teach  him  the  love  he  should 
bear  to  his  creator —  I  do  not  think  men  could  have  received 
the  Gospel,  without  the  inspiring  faith  of  the  gentler  sex  to 
level  him  to  an  appreciation  of  their  truth —  All  of  the  virtu- 
ous impulses,  I  ever  feel,  are  attributable  to  the  teachings  of 
my  sainted  mother  and  the  influence  of  your  sex — without 
them  I  would  have  been  a  barbarian  ...[•] 
Three  weeks  later  he  advised  his  fiancee  thus: 
I  hope  you  will  not  become  Secretary  [?]  for  any  aid  So- 
ciety—  The  ladies  have  been  very  useful  &  kind,  but  I  would 
prefer  that  you  remain  an  independent  contributor —  I  am 
opposed  to  all  female  societies,  as  I  have  never  seen  one,  not 
even  a  Bible  or  Church  Society,  where  unpleasant  contro- 
versies did  not  arise — a  lady  should  let  ber  influence  al- 
ways be  felt,  in  all  good  works,  but  she  should  never  expose 
herself  to  the  calumnies  of  the  evil  minded.  .  .  . 
To  be  sure,  Dawson  encouraged  the  same  kind  of  responsibi- 
lity for  inferiors  among  women  as  men: 
I  rejoice  that  you  agree  with  me  about  societies  of  all  kinds — 
I  never  wish  to  see  you  a  member  of  one — but  will  always  de- 
sire that  you  should  do  your  full  share  in  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence —  The  poor  will  always,  if  my  wishes  influ- 
ence, call  you  friend  ...[.] 

An  aristocrat's  disdain  for  ambitious  money-getting,  a 
Democrat's  traditional  distrust  of  monopoly,  and  a  patriot's 
dislike  of  selfishness  in  the  midst  of  national  crisis,  all  com- 
bined to  make  Dawson  an  enemy  of  wartime  speculators.  Salt 
was  a  precious  commodity  in  the  blockaded,  undeveloped, 
one-crop  South,  and  the  "salt  monopoly"  apparently  became  a 
hot  topic  in  Civil  War  Selma.  It  was  a  question  which  greatly 
excited  Dawson: 
...  I  wish  these  speculators  could  be  forced  into  the  service 
of  the  country  &  made  to  shew  their  patriotism  in  a  better 
mode —  I  have  no  [illeg.]  of  such  Shylocks,  &  I  hope  Public 
Opinion  will  bring  them  back  to  their  propriety —  The  State 
should  permit  no  speculation,  by  monopolists  in  articles  of 
.  .  .  necessity —  In  some  parts  of  this  state  [Virginia]  these 
"salt  mice"  have  been  threatened  by  Judge  Lynch —  Salt 
has  been  scarce  here  in  the  army  on  account  of  this  dis- 
graceful monopoly —  Such  heartless  men  are  not  friendly  to 
the  Confederate  states  ...[.] 
This  was  not  just  a  temporary  attitude  bred  of  wartime  emer- 
gency for  Dawson.  His  aristocratic  code  dictated  a  disdain  for 
new  money.  Commenting  on  a  visit  to  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1862,  Dawson  said,  "Judging  from  all  I  see,  I  should 
say  the  society  of  Raleigh  was  cultivated  [and]  refined — in  op- 
position to  what  we  are  so  frequently  disgusted  with  in  new 
communities — tinsel  pretension —  Family  has  its  influence,  & 
parvenues  are  properly  appreciated  ...[.]  I  have  learned  to 
hate  the  blatant  democracy  of  our  society —  which  would  re- 
duce any  gentleman  to  insignificance — or  to  an  infamous 
equality.  .  .  ." 

To  complete  the  picture,  Dawson  was,  as  most  of  the  self- 
styled  Southern  aristocracy  were,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  prided  himself  on  reading  "the  English  classics." 
He  copied  the  ideals  and  ways  of  the  English  gentry,  adopted 
their  dislike  of  parvenues,  and  shared  their  idealization  of  a 
lower  class  that  knew  its  place: 
The  poor  private  in  the  ranks,  who  bears  uncomplainingly, 
all  of  his  privations,  must  leave  a  deep  well  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing—  I  look  at  them  frequently  with  admiration —  Many  of 
them  have  wife  &  children,  at  home,  dependent  on  charity, 
&  yet,  they  seem  content —  No  country  can  be  strong,  with- 
out  such    a    peasantry —    or   yeomanry — as   we   say   in 
English.  .  .  [.] 


Views  of  Lincoln 

N.H.R.  Dawson,  of  course,  had  never  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Elodie  did  not  know  them  well.  The  first 
mentions  of  the  brother-in-law,  now  President  of  an  enemy  na- 
tion, were  in  a  lighthearted  vein  in  keeping  with  the  early  view 
that  there  might  not  be  a  war  at  all  and  that,  if  there  were  one, 
it  would  be  of  brief  duration  and  be  settled  by  one  great  battle. 
Dawson  wrote  Elodie  from  Virginia  on  May  8,  1861,  asking 
her,  "Can't  you  prevail  upon  your  brother  in  Law,  A.L.  to 
change  his  policy,  &  make  peace  [?]"  Two  days  later,  Dawson 
said  he  thought  the  war  would  be  short  because  the  North 
would  soon  see  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  think  of  subjugating 
the  South:  "The  idea  of  subjugating  us  must  be  preposterous, 
and  I  think,  if  I  could  be  allowed  to  have  the  ear  of  my  future 
brother  in  law,  I  could  persuade  him  to  abandon  the  idea;  if  he 
ever  entertained  it —  Cant  you  use  your  influence  or  get  your 
sister  Miss  Kittie  [a  very  young  teenager]  to  use  hers  [?]" 

Six  days  later,  Dawson  was  still  ringing  changes  on  the  hu- 
morous possibilities  involved  in  the  situation.  He  stated  his 
wish  that  Elodie  would  write  Mrs.  Lincoln  "so  that  in  case  of 
being  taken  prisoner  I  will  not  be  too  severely  dealt  with —  Do 
you  not  think  it  was  a  very  politic  step  in  me  to  engage  such  an 
advocate  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Enemy."  Elodie  replied  in 
the  same  bantering  vein,  ".  .  .  pray  do  you  think  to  inform 
Brother  Abe  would  do  you  any  good,  he  would  make  you  suf- 
fer for  yourself  my  being  such  a  secessionist  too." 

By  another  coincidence,  Kittie  had  a  nodding  acquain- 
tance with  Colonel  Elmer  Ellsworth  of  the  Seventh  New  York 
Regiment.  Elodie  wrote  Dawson  to  report  that  "Kittie  says  if 
you  take  her  beau  Colonel  Ellsworth  prisoner  just  send  him  to 
her  &  she  will  see  that  he  does  not  escape .  .  .  [.]"  Dawson  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  "let  her  throw  herself  away  on  Col. 
Ellsworth — as  she  must  have  a  confederate  Col.  for  her  beau 
.  .  .  [.]"  This  joke  ended  in  tragedy  and  bitterness  when  Ells- 
worth became  the  first  casualty  of  the  Civil  War.  Dawson 
wrote  in  a  somewhat  unfeeling  vein: 
I  hope  Miss  Kate  was  not  interested  in  him,  more  than  in  an 
ordinary  acquaintance —  You  know  he  exhorted  his  sold- 
iers to  invade  the  South  &  provided  [promised  ?]  them 
"beauty  &  booty" —  Providence  seems  to  have  cut  him  off, 
as  soon  as  he  touched  our  soil,  and  it  will  not  surprise  me,  if 
the  army,  led  on  by  hate,  does  not  meet  the  same  fate — 
There  is  great  bitterness  felt  on  our  side,  &  we  will  kill  all 
that  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  .  .  .  [.] 
One  day  later  he  wrote  in  an  even  more  bitter  mood:  "I  rejoice 
that  the  7  New  York  Reg  was  the  first  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  &  I 
hope  a  similar  fate  awaits  all  the  enemies  of  my  country —  You 
will  be  surprised  that  I  am  so  vengeful,  but  the  invasion  of  Va. 
has  stirred  my  blood — and,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
meet  our  enemies  in  martial  combat  .  .  .  [.]"  Elodie  later  in- 
formed Dawson  that  Ellsworth  "was  only  an  acquaintance  of 
Kittie's  [.]" 

Political  disagreements  could  not  help  but  color  the  view 
these  Southerners  took  of  their  famous  Northern  relation.  The 
correspondence  began  to  take  on  a  slightly  grimmer  tone  after 
Colonel  Ellsworth's  death.  "Kittie  is  writing  to  Sister  Mary 
(Mrs  Abe  Lincoln),"  she  told  Dawson,  "and  I  requested  her  to 
mention  the  fact  of  my  being  interested  in  you  &  should  you 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  [black  republicans  ?],  hope  you  will 
be  kindly  received,  presented  with  a  passport  to  leave  King 
Abe's  Kingdom  &  returned  to  me  with  care  but  I  am  fearful 
since  Ellsworth's  death  that  the  Southerners  will  fare  badly  if 
they  get  within  their  clutches  and  hope  you  will  keep  as  far  as 
possible  from  them  .  .  .  [.]" 

Though  she  had  previously  denounced  "Northern  Tyran- 
ny," Elodie  had  not  yet  spread  the  charge  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  but  the  phrase  "King  Abe"  broke  the  ice.  However,  such 
epithets  remained  uncharacteristic  of  Elodie's  correspond- 
ence and,  when  used,  were  always  kept  within  the  realm  of 
party  politics  and  governmental  policy.  She  never  denounced 
Lincoln's  personal  character.  With  her  this  was  an  important 
and  sensitive  matter  of  principle: 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 
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.  .  one  of  the  little  breech-loading  cannons 
I  got  of  Hon.  Eli  Thayer." 


Editor's  Note:  Important  credits  for  this  issue  go  to  Dr.  Jack  P.  Covell, 
researcher,  restorer,  and  owner  of  the  piece  under  discussion;  to  Gary 
L.  Delscamp,  researcher  and  photographer;  to  Russell  E.  Thornton, 
who  discovered  the  patent  mark;  and  to  Donald  E.  Thornton,  who 
helped  his  father. 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 

About  a  year  before  he  won  election  to  the  Presidency, 
Abraham  Lincoln  asserted  that  the  three  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  greatest  value  to  the  human  race  were  "the  arts  of 
writing  and  of  printing  —  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
introduction  of  Patent-laws."  These  were  of  crucial  impor- 
tance, he  said,  because  they  served  to  facilitate  all  other  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  since.  Probably  only  a  few  patent 
lawyers  would  still  rate  the  introduction  of  patent  laws  on  a 
par  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  development  of 
writing  and  printing,  but  this  serves  well  to  reveal  a  peculiar 
trait  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  character:  he  was  fascinated  by 
technological  innovations. 

Lincoln's  weakness  for  inventions  would  have  large  effects 
when  he  became  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Army 
was  of  the  mind  that  no  invention  could  be  developed  fast 
enough  to  have  any  profound  effect  on  the  war  at  hand;  there- 
fore, it  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  horde  of  inventors  who 
descended  on  Washington  with  their  various,  curious,  and 
sometimes  efficiently  lethal  wares.  These  innovative  Yankees 
quickly  learned  that  their  chances  for  a  real  hearing  by  the 
War  Department  were  much  enhanced  if  they  could  only  get  to 
Lincoln,  persuade  him  of  the  merit  of  their  schemes,  and  then 
be  sent  to  the  War  Department  with  a  request  from  the  Presi- 


dent that  they  be  given  a  fair  hearing.  So  much  of  this  activity 
went  on,  in  fact,  that  Robert  V.  Bruce  managed  to  write  one  of 
the  more  ingenious  (and  lively)  books  in  the  whole  field  of  Lin- 
colniana,  Lincoln  and  the  Tools  of  War,  in  which  he  related 
the  stories  of  dozens  of  inventions  and  their  encounters  with 
President  Lincoln  and  the  War  Department. 

Among  those  inventions  the  acceptance  of  which  spoke  well 
for  Lincoln's  ability  to  forecast  the  technological  future,  was  a 
curiously  elusive  piece  of  artillery  called,  for  no  very  good  rea- 
son, "The  Ellsworth  Gun."  Muzzle-loaders  and  smooth-bores 
were  very  quickly  a  thing  of  the  past  after  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  this  little  cannon  was,  therefore,  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  American  artillery:  it  was  the  only  American 
breech-loading  rifled  cannon  purchased  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  Civil  War. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ellsworth  Gun  was  not  as  epoch- 
making  in  American  military  history  as  it  was  in  the  histroy 
of  American  technology.  Fewer  than  fifty  of  the  cannons  were 
produced,  and  despite  their  association  with  some  of  the  war's 
more  colorful  commanders,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  and  John  C.  Fremont,  they  proved  to  be  rather  ill- 
starred  in  combat.  A  number  were  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  of  1862 
against  General  Fremont,  and  others  found  their  way  to  out- 
of-the-way  and  inglorious  theaters  of  combat.  As  Professor 
Bruce  puts  it,  "By  1863  all  the  Ellsworth  guns  had  vanished 
into  limbo  or  Dixie."  Until  recently,  none  has  been  seen,  but  a 
candidate  for  being  one  of  the  long-lost  little  cannons  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  Lincoln  Lore,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  reporting  this  find. 
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FIGURE  1.  This  is  a  photograph  of  the  recently  discovered  barrel  of  a  small  cannon.  Taken  just  two  months  ago. 
it  shows  a  small  square  hole  near  the  breech  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  Two  metal  wedges  and  a 
tray  to  hold  them  have  been  removed  to  expose  the  holes.  FIGURES  2  and  3  on  page  2  show  the  breech  before  the 
wedges  and  other  attachments  were  removed.  Note  the  number  "5"  which  appears  on  the  trunnion,  the  metal 
sleeve  around  the  middle  of  the  barrel  from  which  the  cylindrical  rods  which  rested  on  the  carriage  protrude. 
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FIGURE  2.  This  photograph  shows 
the  right  side  of  the  breech.  The 
two  metal  wedges  rest  one  atop  the 
other  in  the  tray.  The  lower  wedge 
had  a  handle  which  protruded 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  By 
pushing  it  away  from  the  barrel,  it 
caused  the  wedges  to  work  against 
each  other,  loosen  the  interior 
breech  mechanism,  and  finally 
slide  out  into  the  tray.  The  rings 
probably  had  chains  on  them 
which  kept  the  wedges  from  being 
lost  from  the  barrel. 


All  modern  accounts  of  the  Ellsworth  gun,  for  which  no 
patent  models,  drawings,  or  plans  have  ever  been  found,  are 
based  on  Bruce's  pioneering  study,  and  here  is  the  substance 
of  that  account: 

Having  bought  manufacturing  rights  to  B.  F.  Joslyn's 
new  breech-loading  rifle,  the  imaginative  Yankee  [Eli 
Thayer|  applied  the  same  design  to  a  little  breech-loading 
fieldpiece  and  sent  a  dozen  specimens  out  to  chastise  the 
Kansas  "border  ruffians."  In  April  1861,  when  the  conflict 
flared  up  again  on  a  continental  scale,  Thayer  sold  two  of 
his  little  cannon  to  the  Union  Defense  Committee  of  New 
York,  for  the  use  of  Elmer  Ellsworth's  Zouave  regiment. 
Thereafter  he  called  his  cannon  the  "Ellsworth  Gun." 

This  curious  hybrid,  somewhere  between  a  Brobding- 
nagian  rifle  and  a  Lilliputian  cannon,  fell  under  Lincoln's 
interested  scrutiny  in  September  1861.  The  gun  Lincoln  saw 


FIGURE  3.  This  is  the  left  side  of 
the  breech.  The  two  wedges 
protrude  slightly  above  the  surface 
of  the  barrel,  just  behind  the  device 
which  must  have  cradled  a  sight  of 
some  sort.  The  bore  of  the  rifled 
cannon  was  so  small  that  it  fired  a 
very  small  projectile  which  could 
not  have  been  very  destructive  and 
had,  therefore,  to  be  accurately 
placed.  The  hole  above  the  breech 
is  a  mystery,  but  it  may  have  held  a 
level.  Since  the  rifle  had  a  range  of 
three  miles,  it  doubtless  had  to 
have  a  telescopic  sight  on  it. 
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was  four  feet  long,  had  a  1  1/2-inch  bore  and  weighed  about 
three  hundred  pounds  without  its  carriage.  Like  the  Joslyn 
rifle,  its  breech  mechanism  consisted  of  a  cone  and  expand- 
ing rings,  held  in  place  by  a  tapered  steel  key  which  passed 
through  the  shank  of  the  breech  and  was  operated  by  a  com- 
pound lever.  A  handle  opened  the  breech  piece.  The  conical 
chilled-iron  ball,  wound  with  tallow-soaked  cord,  fitted  into 
a  cup  at  the  end  of  a  brass  cartridge;  and  the  3-ounce  charge 
was  ignited  through  perforations  near  the  other  end.  In- 
stead of  a  limber,  the  carriage  had  a  drag  rope  attached  for 
hauling  by  manpower. 

Thayer  made  much  of  the  gun's  maneuverability,  cheap- 
ness and  rapidity  of  fire;  and  Lincoln  at  last  consented  to 
order  twenty  guns  at  $350  each,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
McClellan's  chief  ordnance  officer  .... 
From  1863,  when  the  cannons  disappear  from  the  official  re- 
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20rds,  until  June,  1974,  when  a  cannon  barrel  was  purchased 
by  two  gun  collectors  from  a  man  who  had  acquired  it  to 
decorate  his  rock  garden,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  the 
Ellsworth  cannon.  The  barrel  in  question  did  not  provoke 
much  interest  at  first.  The  two  gun  collectors  made  a  five- 
minute  examination,  decided  that  the  little  piece  must  have 
been  the  sort  used  to  throw  lines  of  rope  from  distressed  ships 
to  shore  or  vice  versa,  and  within  half  an  hour  sold  the  barrel 
to  a  local  firearms  dealer  as  a  curiosity  or  advertising  piece  for 
his  store.  The  dealer  had  the  barrel  for  six  days.  He  removed 
some  of  the  coat  of  thick  black  paint  which  covered  the  barrel 
and  found  a  patent  mark.  Having  been  in  thegun  business  for 
thirty  years,  the  dealer  had  acquired  some  standard 
references  on  the  history  of  weapons.  Checking  The  Breech- 
Loader  in  the  Service,  he  found  the  patent  date  listed  there 
and  realized  that  he  had  probably  acquired  a  breech-loading 
Civil  War  piece  rather  than  a  line-throwing  gun.  He  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  were  not  produced  by  the  thou- 
sands and  happily  sold  the  gun  for  about  700%  profit  to  two 
men  who  frequented  his  shop. 

These  two  men,  Dr.  Jack  Covell  and  G.  L.  Delscamp,  were 
better  equipped  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  little  field- 
piece.  Dr.  Covell  is  a  gun  collector  with  a  solid  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  workings  of  firearms,  though  twentieth- 
century  weapons  are  his  specialty.  Mr.  Delscamp  is  a  recent 
college  graduate  with  a  degree  in  history  and  an  ability  to  find 
his  way  around  a  library.  Between  them,  they  decided  that  the 
cannon  barrel  was  no  ordinary  piece  from  the  standard 
arsenal  of  Civil  War  weapons  but  the  rare  Ellsworth  cannon, 
and  they  went  to  work  to  clean  up  the  gun  and  prove  their 
point.  This  work  has  taken  two  years  of  incredible  efforts  in 
garages  and  machine  shops.  Along  the  way,  Mr.  Delscamp 
lost  interest  and  sold  his  share  to  Dr.  Covell,  who  has  con- 
tinued the  machine-shop  work  and  the  thankless  process  of 
writing  and  telephoning  experts  in  the  history  of  weaponry. 
Of  course,  there  can  be  no  real  expert  on  a  gun  no  one  has  ever 
seen  so  much  as  a  picture  of,  and  these  efforts  have  not  been 
altogether  successful.  Moreover,  the  desire  to  keep  the  barrel 
in  good  shape  for  posterity  and  the  limited  means  available  to 
an  ordinary  citizen  who  does  not  own  a  foundry  have  pre- 
vented exerting  the  kinds  of  force  and  violence  on  the  piece 
that  might  open  it  up  and  prove  the  way  its  mechanism  works. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  Dr.  Covell's  little  cannon  is 
substantial. 

The  dimensions  seem  to  fit  the  existing  word  descriptions  of 
the  Ellsworth  Gun.  The  barrel  weighs  around  290  pounds,  is 
four  feet  long,  and  has  a  1  1/2-inch  bore.  It  is  no  line-throwing 
gun  because  the  barrel  is  rifled,  and  the  spin  imparted  by 
rifling  would  only  serve  to  snarl  a  rope  flying  through  the  air. 
Although  the  breech  plug  is  apparently  firmly  shut  with  rust 
and  corrosion  and  the  breech  has  not  yet  been  opened,  the  can- 
non must  be  a  breech-loader.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  presence  of  the  curious-looking  compound  wedges  which 
protrude  from  the  side  of  the  piece  and  penetrate  through  the 
other  side.  These  wedges  operated  by  a  handle  which,  though 
broken  off  and  stuffed  in  the  muzzle  (along  with  a  lot  of  rocks, 
debris,  and  what  looked  like  red  Georgia  clay),  extended 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel  from  the  circular  protrusion 
on  the  breech-side  of  the  upper  wedge.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
caused  these  wedges  to  move  and,  in  fact,  be  removed  from  the 
cannon.  But  they  did  not  do  what  doubtless  they  were  meant 
to  do  before  the  breech  plug  rusted,  force  the  breech  plug  out  so 
that  the  barrel  could  be  loaded  from  the  rear. 

All  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  might  add  up  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  barrel  is  that  of  a  small  old  rifled  cannon  with  a 
curious  system  of  wedges  near  the  breech.  The  important 
piece  of  evidence,  however,  is  that  patent  date  which  first 
made  the  gun  dealer  realize  he  had  something  more  than  a 
seacoast  curiosity.  Stamped  on  the  breech  near  the  protuding 
plug  is: 
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FIGURE  4.  This  page  from  the  plates  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  Year  1855  contains  the  dia- 
gram of  the  B.  F.  Joslyn  patent  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner. 

PATENTED 
AUG.  28TH,  1855 

A  checkofthe  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the 
Year  1855  reveals  that  only  one  patent  was  issued  on  that  date 
for  a  firearms  device.  It  was  patent  number  l:  5,507.  issued  to 
B.  F.  Joslyn  for  an  "Improvement  in  Breech-loading  Fire- 
arms." It  was  the  Joslyn  patent  which  Eli  Thayer  purchased 
and  adapted  for  use  in  a  small  rifled  cannon. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  written  on  September  21. 
1861,  Thayer  advised  the  organization  of  companies  of 
soldiers  armed  with  twenty  of  these  weapons,  which,  he 
claimed,  combined  the  advantages  of  artillery  and  infantry 
rifles.  So  light  in  weight  (he  claimed  they  weighed  in  at  some- 
thing like  200  or  225  pounds  —  quite  an  underestimate1  that 
they  could  be  pulled  into  place  by  men  rather  than  horses  ami 
so  small  that  they  could  be  placed  anywhere  a  rifleman  could, 
the  Ellsworth  Guns  nevertheless  fired  a  seventeen-ounce  ball 
a  distance  of  three  miles  (at  three  degrees  elevation),  that  is. 
artillery  and  not  infantry  range.  Moreover,  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  was  required  to  operate  the  guns  I  he  did  not  say  pre- 
cisely how  small  a  Humbert,  and  they  could  easily  get  o\\ 
twenty  rounds  per  minute.  Thayer  gave  as  his  address  Wil- 
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FIGURE  5.  This  close-up  photograph  of  the  muzzle 
shows  the  rifling  (visible  at  the  edge  of  the  shadows  at 
the  lower  right  of  the  bore). 

lard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  and  he  had  doubtless  come  down 
from  Massachusetts  to  lobby  for  the  purchase  of  the  P^lls- 
worth  cannon  —  at  what  he  claimed  was  a  very  low  price, 
especially  when  compared  to  ordinary  field  artillery. 

Thayer,  an  ex-Congressman  and  a  maverick  Republican 
who  had  voted  for  Lincoln's  nomination  at  the  Wigwam,  had 
some  influence.  Three  days  later  Lincoln  drew  up  a  memoran- 
dum for  purchase  of  "twenty  guns, .  .  .  made  equal,  or  superior 
to  the  Ellsworth  gun"  at  $350  each.  Lincoln  noted  that  the  gun 
had  recently  been  exhibited  to  him.  The  twenty  cannons  were 


manufactured  in  Thayer's  home  town,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  by  L.  W.  Pond  at  the  factory  of  Goddard,  Rice 
&  Company.  Some  improvements  were  made  on  the  model 
Lincoln  had  seen,  because  Charles  Kingsbury,  who  examined 
the  guns  in  November  for  the  Army,  reported  that  the  "can- 
non rifles"  were  superior  to  what  he  had  seen  before  with  Lin- 
coln. The  improvements  were  wide-ranging  enough  for  L.  W. 
Pond  to  claim  that  the  cannon  was  his  own  invention,  or  so,  at 
least,  The  Scientific  American  reported  in  December. 

The  barrel  under  discussion  here  has  no  other  identifying 
marks  than  those  already  mentioned  —  except  the  numeral 
"5"  which  appears  in  five  different  places  on  the  barrel.  This 
numeral,  if  a  serial  number,  is  consistent  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  cannons  known  to  have  been  produced.  While  in  itself  it 
provides  no  conclusive  evidence,  it  at  least  does  not  have  to  be 
explained  away,  as  a  higher  number,  in  the  hundreds,  say, 
would  have  to  be.  The  device  on  the  side  of  the  breech  opposite 
the  wedges  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  literature  on  the 
Ellsworth  Gun,  but  it  might  be  a  part  of  a  sighting  device,  per- 
haps added  as  an  improvement  by  L.  W.  Pond. 

The  positive  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  barrel  still  lies  im- 
mobile in  the  breech.  Only  the  system  of  rings,  pin,  and  cone 
will  provide  sure  identification  for  the  Ellsworth  Gun,  for  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  B.  F.  Joslyn-patented  breech  device. 
From  all  other  outward  appearances,  however,  this  could  well 
be  the  long-lost  Ellsworth  cannon.  If  it  is,  it  is  a  significant 
artifact  for  Lincoln  students  (as  well  as  military  historians 
and  students  of  the  history  of  American  technology). 
Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  very  keen  on  the  little 
cannon's  possibilities,  and  when  a  Mr.  Hegon  visited  him 
later,  the  President  instructed  Colonel  George  I).  Ramsay  to 
"show  him  one  of  the  little  breech-loading  cannons  1  got  of 
Hon.  Eli  Thayer."  It  was  quite  an  innovative  piece  of 
weaponry,  and  President  Lincoln  had  personally  seen  to  its 
acceptance  by  the  Army,  even  to  the  point  of  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and,  on  December  .'5,  1861,  signing  the 
manufacturer's  bill  for  $881  1.87,  "I  advise  that  the  above  ac- 
count be  paid.  A.  Lincoln." 


FIGURE  6.  The  all-important  pat- 
ent mark  appears,  alas,  in  an 
awkward  place.  It  is  just  above  the 
breech  plug.  Early  owners  of  the 
barrel  apparently  damaged  the 
mark  in  trying  to  remove  the  plug. 
The  "T"  is  partly  obliterated,  as  is 
most  of  the  "8";  however,  the 
beginnings  of  both  of  the  loops  in 
the  "8"  are  visible  on  the  side  near 
the  "2". 
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News 

Malta  martyr,  Lincoln  friend  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
inspires  Union  Army:  Tribute  to  be  held  Sunday  at 
Hudson  View  Cemetery  in  Mechanicville  (with  video) 

Thursday,  May  12,  2011 

By  PAUL  POST,  ppost@saratogian.com 


MECHANICVILLE  — A  shotgun  blast  tore  through  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth's  coat,  killing  him  instantly  and  creating  a  martyr 
that  prompted  countless  young  Northerners  to  join  the  Union  Army. 

The  Malta  native,  a  close  friend  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the  first  New  York  officer  killed  in  the  Civil  War  — 
1 50  years  ago  on  May  24,  1 861 . 

Numerous  state  and  local  officials,  historians  and  Sons  of  the  Union  Civil  War  Veterans  from  throughout  the  country  will 
pay  Ellsworth  tribute  during  ceremonies  this  Sunday  at  Hudson  view  Cemetery  in  Mechanicville,  where  he's  buried. 

"His  death  rallied  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  Union  boys,"  Mechanicville  Historian  Paul  Loatman  said.  "New  York 
wound  up  sending  more  men  to  the  Civil  War  than  any  other  Northern  state." 
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One  outfit,  named  in  his  honor,  was  People's  Ellsworth  Regiment  that  later  fought  at  Gettysburg.  The  goal  was  to  raise 
more  than  1 ,000  soldiers  from  every  county  in  New  York. 

During  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  soldiers  previously  under  his  command  cried  out,  "Remember  Ellsworth!" 

He  was  so  highly  regarded  that  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  members  marched  in  Ellsworth's  funeral  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  White  House,  New  York  City  Hall  and  New  York  State  Capitol. 

"Lincoln  cried  publicly  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,"  Loatman  said. 

So  how  did  a  figure  so  famous  in  the  war's  early  stages  become  so  little  known  today? 

The  main  reason  is  that  his  death  occurred  less  than  six  weeks  into  a  four-year-long  conflict  that  produced  many  more 
famous  heroes  on  both  sides  —  such  as  Grant,  Sherman,  Lee  and  Jackson. 

Ellsworth  didn't  die  on  the  battlefield,  but  at  an  Alexandria,  Va.  hotel  —  the  Marshall  House  —  where  he  went  to  bring 
down  a  large  Confederate  national  flag  that  could  be  seen  from  Lincoln's  second-floor  White  House  office,  to  the 
president's  great  dismay.  On  his  way  back  downstairs,  after  securing  the  24-foot  by  14-foot  banner,  hotel  proprietor  and 
Confederate  sympathizer  James  Jackson  shot  Ellsworth  dead. 

Union  Cpl.  Francis  Brownell  of  Troy  returned  the  favor,  killing  Jackson  on  the  spot.  Years  after  the  war,  Brownell  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  It  was  the  first  Civil  War  incident  that  resulted  in  such  honors. 

Ellsworth's  coat,  with  a  gaping  hole  above  the  chest,  is  part  of  a  new  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Military  Museum  on 
Lake  Avenue  in  Saratoga  Springs.  Also  included  are  his  sword  and  a  series  of  illustrations  depicting  that  fateful  day.  The 
museum  also  has  in  its  possession  —  in  storage  —  the  large  flag  that  he  died  capturing. 

It's  designed  similar  to  an  American  flag,  but  has  three  wide  stripes  —  two  red,  one  white  —  and  eight  stars  against  a 
field  of  blue,  representing  each  of  the  Confederate  states  at  that  point.  Virginia  was  the  eighth  state  to  secede,  the  day 
before  Ellsworth  died. 

Ellsworth  —  born  April  11,1 837  —  became  a  close  friend  of  Lincoln's  after  going  west  to  Chicago  to  establish  a  name 
for  himself.  Although  he  was  born  in  Malta,  the  family  moved  to  Mechanicville  and  when  he  got  older  Ellsworth  grew  fond 
of  a  local  girl  named  Carrie  Spafford.  However,  her  father  didn't  think  he  had  the  means  to  take  care  of  her  so  Ellsworth 
left,  in  1856,  seeking  job  opportunities  in  Chicago. 

Once  there,  he  met  Charles  DeVllliers,  a  French  Zouave  veteran  who  fascinated  Ellsworth  with  details  about  the 
Zouaves  and  their  unique  infantry  drill  maneuvers.  The  Zouaves  had  fought  in  North  Africa  and  were  known  for  their 
fanciful  outfits  and  flair. 

In  1859,  Ellsworth  formed  the  United  States  Zouave  Cadets  in  Chicago,  a  local  militia  outfit.  Their  drills  became  a 
popular  source  of  entertainment  in  this  period  before  television  and  movies.  Under  Ellsworth's  zealous  command,  they 
gained  national  acclaim  during  a  six-week  tour  of  Eastern  cities  in  the  summer  of  1860  that  included  several  stops 
throughout  New  York  state. 

"He  became  a  celebrity,"  said  Chris  Morton,  New  York  State  Military  Museum's  assistant  curator.  "People  from  Chicago 
to  the  East  Coast  knew  of  him  and  his  Zouave  Cadets." 

Soon  after,  however,  Ellsworth  left  the  group  to  work  in  Lincoln's  Springfield,  III.  law  office. 

"He  helped  during  the  1860  presidential  campaign  and  went  to  D.C.  with  him  after  Lincoln  got  elected,"  Morton  said. 
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In  her  book,  "Team  of  Rivals,"  Lincoln  biographer  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin  wrote,  "Young  Ellsworth  had  read  law  in 
Lincoln's  office  and  had  become  so  close  to  family  that  he  made  the  journey  from  Springfield  to  Washington  with  them, 
catching  the  measles  from  Willie  and  Tad  along  the  way." 

After  arriving  in  D.C.,  Ellsworth  lobbied  to  get  a  commission  as  head  of  the  militia  system  on  a  national  level.  Hov/ever,  it 
never  materialized. 

When  war  broke  out  with  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.  —  April  12-14,  1861  —  Ellsworth  went  to  New 
York  City  to  recruit  a  new  Zouave  regiment  from  among  that  city's  volunteer  firemen.  Still  just  24  years  old,  Ellsworth 
quickly  formed  the  1 1th  New  York  Volunteers,  or  "1st  New  York  Fire  Zouaves"  and  the  regiment  left  New  York  City  for 
Washington  on  April  29,  1861. 

"He  wanted  men  who  were  nimble,  quick  and  agile,"  Morton  said.  "He  also  wanted  single  men,  because  they  didn't  have 
other  commitments.  Way  too  many  men  wanted  to  join.  By  having  these  requirements,  Ellsworth  could  choose  who  he 
wanted  to.  They  were  firemen,  they  were  a  rowdy  bunch." 

Their  main  purpose,  in  Washington,  was  to  protect  the  capital  city.  Alexandria  is  right  across  the  river  so  the  Union  Army 
hoped  to  secure  it,  too.  That's  where  Ellsworth  and  a  handful  of  his  "Fire  Zouaves"  went  to  capture  the  large 
Confederate  flag. 

When  Lincoln  heard  of  Ellsworth's  death  he  grieved  the  fallen  soldier  like  he  would  a  son,  declaring,  "My  boy!  My  boy! 
Was  it  necessary  this  sacrifice  should  be  made?" 

The  next  day  he  penned  a  personal  note  of  sympathy  to  Ellsworth's  parents  —  Ephraim  and  Phoebe  Ellsworth.  It  reads: 

To  the  Father  and  Mother  of  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth: 

My  dear  Sir  and  Madam,  In  the  untimely  loss  of  your  noble  son,  our  affliction  here,  is  scarcely  less  than  your  own.  So 
much  of  promised  usefulness  to  one's  country,  and  of  bright  hopes  for  one's  self  and  friends,  have  rarely  been  so 
suddenly  dashed,  as  in  his  fall.  In  size,  in  years,  and  in  youthful  appearance,  a  boy  only,  his  power  to  command  men, 
was  surpassingly  great.  This  power,  combined  with  a  fine  intellect,  an  indomitable  energy,  and  a  taste  altogether 
military,  constituted  in  him,  as  seemed  to  me,  the  best  natural  talent,  in  that  department,  I  ever  knew.  And  yet  he  was 
singularly  modest  and  deferential  in  social  intercourse.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  less  than  two  years  ago;  yet 
through  the  latter  half  of  the  intervening  period,  it  was  as  intimate  as  the  disparity  of  our  ages,  and  my  engrossing 
engagements,  would  permit.  To  me,  he  appeared  to  have  no  indulgences  or  pastimes;  and  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
profane,  or  intemperate  word.  What  was  conclusive  of  his  good  heart,  he  never  forgot  his  parents.  The  honors  he 
labored  for  so  laudably,  and,  in  the  sad  end,  so  gallantly  gave  his  life,  he  meant  for  them,  no  less  than  for  himself. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  no  intrusion  upon  the  sacredness  of  your  sorrow,  I  have  ventured  to  address  you  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  young  friend,  and  your  brave  and  early  fallen  child. 

May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is  beyond  all  earthly  power.  Sincerely  your  friend  in  a  common  affliction. 

—  A  Lincoln. 

The  back  side  of  Ellsworth's  monument,  in  Mechanicville,  bears  his  dying  words: 

"I  am  content,  confident  that  He  who  noteth  even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  will  have  some  purpose  even  in  the  fate  of  one 
like  me." 
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On  April  29,  a  new  exhibit,  'The  Death  of  Ellsworth,"  opened  at  the  Smithsonian's  National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  April  issue  of  Smithsonian  Magazine  had  a  two-page  article  outlining  Ellsworth's  life  and 
accomplishments. 

In  a  somewhat  morbid  side  note,  Ellsworth  —  in  addition  to  becoming  a  hero  —  was  also  responsible  for  the  widespread 
use  of  embalming.  Before  the  Civil  War,  most  people  died  at  home  and  were  buried  there  in  short  order.  Ellsworth  was 
embalmed,  a  relatively  new  practice,  before  lying  in  state  and  it's  said  that  many  people  remarked  how  lifelike  and 
natural  he  looked. 

During  the  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  would  die  far  from  home.  "Embalming  became  quite  popular 
because  of  publicity  surrounding  Ellsworth,"  Loatman  said. 

Of  course,  Ellsworth's  death  was  viewed  quite  differently  in  the  South. 'To  people  in  the  Confederacy,  Jackson  was  the 
real  hero,"  Morton  said.  'That's  the  flip  side  of  the  story." 

For  more  about  Lincoln's  reaction  to  Ellsworth's  death  see  the  website:  Smithsonian,  com/ellsworth. 

If  You  Go 

•  What  -  Tribute  to  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth  by  Sons  of  the  Union  Civil  War  Veterans. 

•  When  -  9  a.m.  Sunday.  Re-enactment  of  Ellsworth's  burial.  Civil  War  re-enactors,  firefighters,  police  and  veterans 
groups  will  march  from  Mechanicville  High  School  to  Hudson  View  Cemetery  where  a  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  9:30 
a.m.  Ellsworth's  final  letter  to  his  parents  will  be  read  and  a  re-enactor  portraying  President  Lincoln  will  be  on  hand  to 
extend  his  own  letter  of  condolence  to  the  family.  Zouave  re-enactors  will  execute  military  drills;  rifle  and  cannon  salutes; 
wreath  laying  by  veterans  groups  at  the  monument  dedicated  to  the  "Union's  first  hero."  The  United  States  Postal 
Service  will  staff  a  special  postal  station  at  the  cemetery,  offering  the  public  an  Ellsworth  stamp  cancellation  on  this 
historic  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Col.  Ellsworth's  death.  Brunch  will  follow  at  Mechanicville  Community 
Center. 

•  Also  -  On  May  24,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  cancel  mail  at  a  satellite  postal  station  outside  Malta  Town  Hall  with  a 
special  cancellation  honoring  Ellsworth.  All  stationary  with  a  first  class  stamp  may  be  cancelled. 
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The  Death  of  Colonel  Ellsworth 

The  first  Union  officer  killed  in  the  Civil  War  was  a  friend  of  President 
Lincoln's 

By  Owen  Edwards 

Smithsonian  magazine,  April  201 1 

One  of  the  quieter  commemorations  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War— but  one  of  the  most  intriguing— can  soon  be 
found  in  an  alcove  at  the  end  of  a  main  hallway  at  the  Smithsonian's  National  Portrait  Gallery  (NPG)  in  Washington,  D.C 
Between  two  rooms  housing  highlights  of  the  museum's  Civil  War  collection,  a  new  exhibition,  'The  Death  of  Ellsworth," 
revisits  a  once-famous  but  now  largely  forgotten  incident.  The  exhibition  opens  April  29. 

The  focal  object  is  a  3  3/8-  by  2  3/16-inch  photograph  of  Union  Army  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  a  dashing  figure,  his  left  hand 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  saber.  James  Barber,  the  NPG  historian  who  curated  the  exhibition,  describes  the  portrait  as  "one  of 
the  gems  of  our  story  of  the  war." 

The  image  was  taken  around  1861  by  an  unknown  portraitist  in  the  New  York  studio  of  Mathew  Brady,  the  photographer  who 
would  become  indelibly  associated  with  Civil  War  images.  The  photograph  is  a  print  from  an  original  glass  negative  purchased 
bytheNPGini98i. 

Ellsworth  was  a  man  with  large  military  ambitions,  but  his  meteoric  fame  came  in  a  way  he  could  not  have  hoped  for: 
posthumously.  At  the  age  of  24,  as  commander  of  the  11th  New  York  Volunteers,  also  known  as  the  First  Fire  Zouaves, 
Ellsworth  became  the  first  Union  officer  killed  in  the  war. 

He  was  not  just  any  Union  officer.  After  working  as  a  patent  agent  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  in  1854,  Ellsworth  studied  law  in 
Chicago,  where  he  also  served  as  a  colonel  commanding  National  Guard  cadets.  In  i860,  Ellsworth  took  a  job  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Springfield  law  office.  The  young  clerk  and  Lincoln  became  friends,  and  when  the  president-elect  moved  to 
Washington  in  1861,  Ellsworth  accompanied  him.  A  student  of  military  history  and  tactics,  Ellsworth  admired  the  Zouaves, 
Algerian  troops  fighting  with  the  French  Army  in  North  Africa,  and  had  employed  their  training  methods  with  his  cadets.  He 
even  designed  a  uniform  with  baggy  trousers  in  the  Zouave  style. 

A  native  of  New  York  State,  Ellsworth  left  Washington  for  New  York  City  just  before  the  onset  of  the  war.  He  raised  the  11th 
New  York  Volunteer  Regiment,  enlisting  many  of  its  troops  from  the  city's  volunteer  fire  departments  (hence  the  "Fire 
Zouaves")  and  returned  with  the  regiment  to  Washington. 

On  May  24, 1861,  the  day  after  Virginia  voters  ratified  the  state  convention's  decision  to  secede  from  the  Union,  Ellsworth  and 
his  troops  entered  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  assist  in  the  occupation  of  the  city.  As  it  happened,  an  8-  by  14-foot  Confederate 
flag— large  enough  to  be  seen  by  spyglass  from  the  White  House— had  been  visible  in  Alexandria  for  weeks,  flown  from  the 
roof  of  an  inn,  the  Marshall  House. 

The  regiment,  organized  only  six  weeks  earlier,  encountered  no  resistance  as  it  moved  through  the  city.  Barber  notes. 
however,  that  "the  Zouaves  were  an  unruly  bunch,  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  when  they  got  into  Alexandria  they  may  have  felt 
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they  were  already  in  the  thick  of  it.  So  Ellsworth  may  have  wanted  to  get  that  flag  down  quickly  to  prevent  trouble." 

At  the  Marshall  House,  Barber  adds,  "Colonel  Ellsworth  just  happened  to  meet  the  one  person  he  didn't  want  to  meet"— 
innkeeper  James  Jackson,  a  zealous  defender  of  slavery  (and,  says  Barber,  a  notorious  slave  abuser)  with  a  penchant  for 
violence. 

Ellsworth  approached  the  inn  with  only  four  troopers.  Finding  no  resistance,  he  took  down  the  flag,  but  as  he  descended  to 
the  main  floor,  Jackson  fired  on  Ellsworth  at  point-blank  range  with  a  shotgun,  killing  him  instantly.  One  of  Ellsworth's  men, 
Cpl.  Francis  Brownell,  then  fatally  shot  Jackson. 

A  reporter  from  the  New  York  Tribune  happened  to  be  on  the  scene;  news  of  the  shootings  traveled  fast.  Because  Ellsworth 
had  been  Lincoln's  friend,  his  body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  where  it  lay  in  state,  and  then  to  New  York  City,  where 
thousands  lined  up  to  view  the  cortege  bearing  Ellsworth's  coffin.  Along  the  route,  a  group  of  mourners  displayed  a  banner 
that  declared:  "Ellsworth,  'His  blood  cries  for  vengeance.'" 

"Remember  Ellsworth!"  became  a  Union  rallying  cry,  and  the  44th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment  was  nicknamed 
Ellsworth's  Avengers.  According  to  Barber,  'Throughout  the  conflict,  his  name,  face  and  valor  would  be  recalled  on 
stationery,  in  sheet  music  and  in  memorial  lithographs."  One  side's  villain  is  another  side's  patriot,  of  course,  so  Jackson  was 
similarly  celebrated  in  the  South  and  in  an  1862  book,  Life  of  James  W.  Jackson,  The  Alexandria  Hero. 

After  the  war,  and  after  relentlessly  petitioning  his  congressman,  Brownell  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Owen  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer  and  author  of  the  book  Elegant  Solutions. 

Editor 's  Note:  An  earlier  version  of  this  article  stated  Brownell  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  This 
version  has  been  corrected. 
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How  Col.  Ellsworth's  Death 
Shocked  the  Union 

It  took  the  killing  of  their  first  officer  to  jolt  the  North  into  wholeheartedly 

supporting  the  Union  cause 

By  Adam  Goodheart 
Smithsonian.com,  March  31 ,  201 1 

On  May  23, 1861,  Virginia  secededfrom  the  Union.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  ordered  troops  to  occupy  theportcity  of 
Alexandria.  The  next  day,  an  enraged  innkeeper  there  fired  a  shotgun  point-blank  into  the  chest  of  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth  of  the 
11th  New  York  Volunteers.  The  innkeeper  was  immediately  gunned  down  by  one  of  Ellsworth's  men;  the  colonel  became  the 
first  Union  officer  to  die  in  the  Civil  War.  In  his  new  book,  1861:  The  Civil  War  Awakening,  Adam  Goodheart  explains  that 
Ellsworth  was  not  merely  a  surrogate  little  brother  to  Lincoln,  but  also  an  exemplar  of  the  romantic  idealism  that 
characterized  the  generation  of  Americans  that  came  of  age  in  the  1850s.  Here  is  how  Goodheart  portrays  the  aftermath  of 
Ellsworth's  death: 

By  the  following  evening,  public  gatherings  in  New  York  and  other  major  cities  offered  grandiloquent  testimonials  and  took 
up  collections  for  the  support  of  Ellsworth's  parents,  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  their  only  child.  Army  recruiting  offices 
were  mobbed  as  they  had  not  been  since  the  first  week  of  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  Lincoln  had  asked  for  42,000 
more  volunteers  to  supplement  the  militiamen  called  up  in  April.  Within  the  four  weeks  after  Ellsworth's  death,  some  five 
times  that  number  would  enlist. 

A  torrent  of  emotion,  penned  up  during  the  anxious  weeks  since  Sumter's  fall,  had  been  released,  pouring  out  for  a  dead  hero 
who  had  never  fought  a  battle,  but  was  rather,  as  one  newspaper  put  it,  been  "shot  down  like  a  dog."  There  was  more  to  the 
response  than  just  19th-century  sentimentality,  more  than  just  patriotic  fervor.  Across  America,  Ellsworth's  death  released  a 
tide  of  hatred,  of  enmity  and  counter-enmity,  of  sectional  bloodlust  that  had  hitherto  been  dammed  up,  if  only  barely,  amid 
the  flag-waving  and  patriotic  anthems. 

Indeed,  it  was  perhaps  Ellsworth's  death,  even  more  than  the  attack  on  Sumter,  that  made  Northerners  ready  not  just  to  take 
up  arms,  but  to  kill.  For  the  first  month  of  the  war,  some  had  assumed  that  the  war  would  play  out  more  or  less  as  a  show  of 
force:  Union  troops  would  march  across  the  South  and  the  rebels  would  capitulate.  Yankees  talked  big  about  sending  Jeff 
Davis  and  other  secessionist  leaders  to  the  gallows,  but  almost  never  about  shooting  enemy  soldiers.  They  preferred  to  think 
of  Southerners  in  the  terms  that  Lincoln  would  use  throughout  the  war:  as  estranged  brethren,  misled  by  a  few  demagogues, 
who  needed  to  be  brought  back  into  the  national  fold.  Many  Confederates,  however,  had  already  expressed  relish  at  the 
prospect  of  slaughtering  their  former  countrymen.  "Well,  let  them  come,  those  minions  of  the  North,"  wrote  one  Virginian  in 
a  letter  to  the  Richmond  Dispatch  on  May  18.  "We'll  meet  them  in  a  way  they  least  expect;  we  will  glut  our  carrion  crows  with 
their  beastly  carcasses." 

After  the  tragic  morning  in  Alexandria,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  the  North  that  such  talk  had  not  been  mere  bluster. 
Newspapers  dwelt  on  every  lurid  detail  of  the  awful  death  scene— especially  the  "pool  of  blood  clot,  I  should  think  three  feet  in 
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diameter  and  an  inch  and  one  half  deep  at  the  center,"  as  one  correspondent  described  it.  On  the  Southern  side,  editorialists 
rejoiced,  boasting  that  Ellsworth  would  be  only  the  first  dead  Yankee  of  thousands.  "Down  with  the  tyrants!"  proclaimed  the 
Richmond  Whig.  "Let  their  accursed  blood  manure  our  fields." 

Although  the  Union  rhetoric  would  never  quite  reach  such  levels,  many  in  the  North  now  began  demanding  blood  for  blood. 
Ellsworth's  troops,  Lincoln's  secretary  John  Hay  wrote  with  solemn  approbation,  had  pledged  to  avenge  Ellsworth's  death 
with  many  more:  "They  have  sworn,  with  the  grim  earnestness  that  never  trifles,  to  have  a  life  for  every  hair  of  the  dead 
colonel's  head.  But  even  that  will  not  repay." 

In  Washington,  Ellsworth's  body  was  brought  to  lie  in  state  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  his  chest  heaped  with 
white  lilies.  On  the  second  morning  after  his  death,  long  lines  of  mourners,  many  in  uniform,  filed  through  to  pay  their 
respects;  so  many  thronged  into  the  Presidential  Mansion  that  the  funeral  was  delayed  for  hours.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
cortege  finally  moved  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  rows  of  American  flags  bound  in  swaths  of  black  crape,  toward  the 
depot  where  Ellsworth's  men  had  disembarked  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Rank  after  rank  of  infantry  and  cavalry  preceded  the 
hearse,  which  was  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  followed  by  Ellsworth's  own  riderless  mount,  and  more  troops,  and  then  a 
carriage  with  the  president  and  members  of  his  cabinet. 

Even  after  Ellsworth's  body  had,  at  last,  been  laid  to  rest  on  a  hillside  behind  his  boyhood  home  in  Mechanicsville,  New  York, 
the  nationwide  fervor  scarcely  waned.  Photographs,  lithographs  and  pocket-size  biographies  paying  tribute  to  the  fallen  hero 
poured  forth  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Music  shops  sold  scores  for  such  tunes  as  "Col.  Ellsworth's  Funeral  March," 
"Ellsworth's  Requiem"  and  "Col.  Ellsworth  Gallopade." 

Ellsworth's  death  was  different  from  all  those  to  follow  over  the  next  four  years:  like  Atlantic  Monthly  reporter  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  most  Northern  writers  referred  to  it  as  a  "murder"  or  "assassination,"  an  act  not  of  war  but  of  individual  malice 
and  shocking  brutality.  By  the  time  Hawthorne's  article  appeared,  however,  many  other  American  places  had  been  soaked  in 
blood.  As  the  war's  inexorable  toll  rose,  touching  almost  every  family  throughout  the  nation,  Americans  would  lose  their  taste 
for  collective  mourning.  Death  became  so  commonplace  that  the  demise  of  any  one  soldier,  whether  a  gallant  recruit  or 
battle-scarred  hero,  was  drowned  in  the  larger  grief.  Not  until  the  war's  final  month-when  another  body  would  lie  in  state  in 
the  East  Room,  and  another  black-draped  train  make  its  slow  way  north-would  Americans  again  shed  common  tears  for  a 
single  martyr. 

Ellsworth's  memory  never  faded  among  those  who  knew  him  well.  Lincoln's  secretary  John  Nicolay,  who  lived  to  see  the  20th 
century,  wrote  in  his  sweeping  history  of  the  war  that  the  response  to  Ellsworth's  death  "opened  an  unlooked-for  depth  of 
individual  hatred,  into  which  the  political  animosities  of  years  . . .  had  finally  ripened." 

As  for  Lincoln,  his  young  friend's  death  affected  him  like  no  other  soldier's  in  the  four  years  that  followed.  On  the  morning 
that  the  news  reached  the  president,  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  and  a  companion— not  yet  aware  of  Ellsworth's 
death— called  at  the  White  House  on  a  matter  of  urgent  business.  They  found  Lincoln  standing  alone  beside  a  window  in  the 
library,  looking  out  toward  the  Potomac.  He  seemed  unaware  of  the  visitors'  presence  until  they  were  standing  close  behind 
him.  Lincoln  turned  away  from  the  window  and  extended  his  hand.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  talk."  Then  suddenly,  to 
the  men's  astonishment,  the  president  burst  into  tears.  Burying  his  face  in  a  handkerchief,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
for  some  moments  before  at  last  finding  his  voice:  "I  will  make  no  apology,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president,  "for  my  weakness: 
but  I  knew  poor  Ellsworth  well,  and  held  him  in  great  regard." 

Almost  alone  among  the  millions  of  mourners,  perhaps,  Lincoln  understood  that  Ellsworth's  death  had  not  been  glorious. 
Others  might  talk  of  his  gallantry,  might  hail  him  as  a  modern  knight  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  youth.  But  for  the  president. 
preparing  to  send  armies  of  Americans  into  battle  against  their  Southern  brothers,  the  double  homicide  in  a  cheap  hotel 
represented  something  else:  the  squalid  brutality  of  civil  war. 
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NY  State  Military 
Museum  highlights 
artifacts  of  1st  Union 
officer  killed  in  Civil 
War 

By  Associated  Press,  Updated:  Monday, 
May  23, 12:58  PM 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y.  —  It  was  150  years  ago  this  week  that  a  soldier  from  upstate  New  York 
became  the  first  Union  officer  to  be  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth  was  gunned  down  on  May  24,  1861,  and  his  death  was  a  national  sensation  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war. 

Ellsworth  was  killed  the  same  day  he  led  a  New  York  infantry  regiment  into  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the 
orders  of  his  friend,  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  While  removing  a  Confederate  flag  from  the  roof  of 
the  Marshall  House,  the  hotel's  proprietor  shot  and  killed  Ellsworth  before  being  fatally  shot  by  one  of 
Ellsworth's  men. 

New  York  State  Military  Museum  Director  Michael  Aikey  (AYE'-kee)  says  Monday  that  the  flag  will 
I     go  on  display  at  the  state  Capitol  in  July. 


Ellsworth  is  buried  in  Mechanic ville,  his  Albany-area  hometown.  Ellsworth's  bullet-torn  uniform  is  on 
display  at  the  Saratoga  Springs  museum. 

Copyright  201 1  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved.  This  material  may  not  be  published, 
broadcast,  rewritten  or  redistributed. 
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HOW  ELLSWORTH 
WAS  AVENGED 


SPEEDY     DEATH    WAS     THE    POR- 
TION Of   H  S  ASSASSIN. 


The  Story  of  How  Col.  Ellsworth 
Hauled  Diiwji  the  Rebel  Flajj; 
Which  Flouted  Above  the  Mar- 
shall House  at  Alexandria — Jack- 
son Shot  Hi  in  and  Was  in  Turn 
Killed  by  Corp.  Kranlc  E.  Itioun. 
ell,  Wbose  Widow  Lives  In  St. 
ran  I. 


A  sweet  faced  woman,  who  Is  now  mak- 
ing her  home  at  151  Summll  avenue,  npe'*!s 
her  days  mourning  for  the  man  who  li.nl 
the  distinction  of  avenging  the  first  blood 
spilled  on  behalf  of  the  union  in  the  civil 
war.  She  is  the  widow  of  Frank  R.  Brown- 
ell,  who  killed,  on  the  spot,  the  man  who 
shot  Col.  Ellsworth,  at  Alexandria,  Mav  21, 
1S62. 

History  reeords  in  letters  of  .sold  the  deed 
of  Col.  Ellsworth,  how  he  pulled  clown  the 
rebel  flag  that  fronted  from  the  flagstaff  of 
an  inn  at  Alexandria,  and  how  ho  was  in- 
stantly shot  by  the  rebel,  Jackson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Marshall  house;  but  it  has 
little  to  say  of  the  man  who  so  fortunately 
escaped  from  the  second  shot  fired  by  Jack- 
son und  who  shot  the  assassin  as  he  stood 
with   his  guu   levelled. 

.,Capt.    lirownell    has   been    dead   about   15 
months.     He   was   born    in    18-10   and    was   a 
corporal   in  the  Eleventh  New  York  volun- 
teers,  or,   as  fuey  were  better  known,    the 
Fire   Zouaves,   at   the   breaking  out   of   the 
war. 

Ellsworth  was  only  twenty-four  years  of 
ace  but  was  the  colonel  in  command  and 
had  already  something  of  a  reputation  as 
a  dashing  militia  officer.  Capt.  Browneil 
remained  with  the  regiment  till  the  close 
of  the  war  and  was  mustered  out  a  captain. 
Mrs.  Browneil  tells  the  story  as  il  was 
often  told  in  her  presence  by  her  late  bus'-  , 
band: 

The  one  thing  that  Capt.  Browneil  always  ! 
Insited  on  was  that  young  Ellsworth  was 
actuated  to  the  deed  that  caused  his  death,  i 
not  by  any  motive  of  bravado,  but  by  a  sim- 
ple desire  to  save  his  men  from  1h"  spec- 
tacle of  seeing  the  rebel  ilag  floating  be- 
fore their  eyes  and  being  thereby  inspired 
to  rash  deeds.  On  the  ulghl  of  May  •_'•'!, 
1862,  the  president  issued  orders  to  the 
colonels  commanding  regiments  in  and 
about  Washington  to  be  ready  to  march  a! 
midnight.  The  one  exception  lo  this  gen- 
eral order  was  in  the  case  of  Ellsworth's 
regiment  and  the  young  colonel  went  to  , 
the  president  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
used.    The  president  extended  the  order  to', 

111  111.     but     told     11  I  in     personally     that     if    his 

regiment  did  anything  in  violation  of  orders 

or   discipline   It    would   at   once   be   musteivd 
out     of     the     service.    President     Lincoln 
thought    a    great     deal    of     Ellsworth,     but 
feared   for  the  control   he   might   have  over 
his     com  m  a  ml.     With     this    injunction     the  ( 
regiment    was    ordered    to  ,  move    td    Alex-  ! 
andrla.    The  advance  on  the  city  was  made 
In   three  columns,   the   Eleventh   New   York 
proceeding  by  boat 
■ 
\v  ..nl..  Kill  Them   win.  Kindness. 

Before  the  men  had  turned  In  for  the 
bight  Col.  Ellsworth  made  an  address  to 
them  which  showed  how  deeply  he  had 
been  Impressed  by  the  injunction  of  the 
president,  and  said  that  he  expected  the 
entrance  to  Alexandria  would  be  hotly  eon- 
tested  but  thnt  he  would  expect  them  to 
behave  as  mildly  as  possible  under  the  clr.- 
cunistauces:  "What  we  must  do,"  he  Haiti, 
"Is  to  kill  them  with  klnf  nnt."  The  men 
took  to  their  tents  and  with  that  fatal 
premonition  that  Is  so  often  brought  to 
(notice  on  the  battle  field,  Ellsworth,  a 
young  and  vigorous  man,  went  and  pre- 
pared for  death.  He  wrote  two  most  pathe- 
tic letters:  one  to  Ills  tlancee  and   the  other 


to  bis  parents.  !n  both"  of  wliTcir lie "re- 
verently indicated  the  chances  of  battle  and 
bade  them  goodby  in  ease  anything  should 
happen. 

At  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  of  May  24  the 
regiment  embarked  on  ship  board  and  ar- 
rived before  Alexandria  about  4:.>0  In  the 
morning.  The  Zouaves  were  landed  at  once 
without  opposition,  and  were  formed  on  the 
wharf.  Orders  had  been  Issued  for  the 
troops  to  cut  off  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  south  and  this  Col  Ellsworth  pro- 
ceeded  to  do  at  once. 

As  the  regiment  formed  on  the  wharf  Col, 
Ellsworth  passed  by  on  the  right  of  the 
line  with  the  Intention  of  carrying  out  the 
orders  himself.  There  were  with  him  Mr. 
Wlnser,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Ml'.  House,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Chaplain  Dodge.  As  they  were 
passing  ahead  of  the  regiment  somebody 
suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  take 
a  guard.  Col  Ellsworth  stopped  long  enough 
to  order  the  first  squad  to  follow  him  and 
Sergeant  Marshall.  Corporal  lirownell  and 
two  privates  fell  in  behind  the  party.  The 
squad  was  from  Company  A  of  the  regiment 
and  ihe  men  were  armed  with  rifles  with 
sabre  bayonets,  a  fact  that  saved  the  life 
of  Browneil  il   few  minutes  later. 

The  little  party  left  the  wharf  and  turned 
Into  Cameron  street  up  which  they  passed 
for  three  blocks,  then  turned  into  Royal 
street  alone  which  they  proceeded  for  one 
Mock  to  King  street.    At  the  corner  of  King 

street  they  came  In  sight  of  the  Marshall 
house   and    saw   at   once 

The  Rebel  Flag  Plying. 

Ellsworth  turned  to  the  sergeant  and 
said:  "Marshall,  go  back  and  tell  Capt. 
Coyle  to  bring  up  Company  A."  The  others 
supposed  that  he  was  going  to  let  Coyle 
take  care  of  the  flag,  for  he  kept  on  up 
King  street  until  he  was  opposite  the  Mar- 
shall house,  never  giving  it  sign  that  he 
had  seen  the  Hag.  In  front  of  the  hotel, 
however,  he  Dropped  in  Indecision  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  made  the  move  that  cost 
him  his  life.  Browneil  thought  that  the 
colonel  had,  in  a  moment,  considered  that 
the  sight  of  the  flag  might  enrage  his 
troops  and  had  them  to  do  something  thnt 
might  result  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
threat  that  the  president  had  made  when 
be  let  Ellsworth  go.  He  decided  that  he 
had    better   haul    down    that   flag   himself. 

He  entered  tin-  hotel  and  saw  a  man  at 
the  desk.  "Are  yon  the  proprietor  of  this 
house'.'"  asked  Col.  Ellsworth.  The  man 
answered  sullenly  that  he  was  not.  With- 
out aunt  her-  word  the  colonel  led  the  way 
to  the  stairs,  the  guard  following  him 
without  orders.  They  proceeded  Up  three 
llights  of  stairs.  At  the  head  of  each  of 
the  two  lower  (lights  there  was  a  landing 
several  feet  in  length  lo  the  next  turn. 
In  the  attic  they  found  the  halyards  to 
the  flagstaff.  Col.  Ellsworth  lowered  the 
Hag  jit  once.  There  was  never  a  word 
spoken  until  the  flag  was  being  rolled  no, 
when  fiomebodj  started  to  cut  a  piece  out 
of  it  and  Col.  Ellsworth  ordered  him  to 
desist,  saying  that  the  flag  should  go  back 
to    New    >  oil;. 

Then  the  party  started  down  the  stairs. 
Browneil  was  In  advance,  and  behind  him 
came  Col.  Ellsworth,  who  was  still  rolling 
up  the  (lag.  There  was  no  thought  of  In- 
terference. Browneil  was  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  tin-  .first  flight  of  stairs  when 
suddenly  he  saw  the  barrel  of  a  shot  gun 
stuck  over  the  banister.  He  did  not  have 
time  to  look  at  the  man  behind  the  gun, 
but  with  the  Instinct  of  self  preservation 
he   threw   the  barrel   of   bis  rifle   alongside 


of  the  other  barrel  and  they  both  slid  to- 
gether to  the  dividing  line,  when  they 
parted  and  Browneil  jumped  to  the  landing. 
The  man  threw  up  the  gun  again  and  fired 
as  Col.  Ellsworth  came  into  range.  The 
load  of  buckshot  struck  the  colonel  directly 
over  the  heart  and  he  fell,  dying  after  a 
single  ejaculation,  which  Browneil  did  not 
catch. 

Speedy  Vengeance. 
The  shot  was  tired  as  Lirownell  was  turn- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  assas- 
sin at  once  turned  his  gun  on  the  corporal. 
The  latter  threw  his  rifle  into  position  and 
jumped  forward  as  he  tired.  His  shot  was 
almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  Jackson, 
but  the  load  of  buckshot  passed  over  his 
head  a'd  lodged  in  the  door  behind  him, 
his  forwa.d  movement  taking  biin  out  of 
line.  With  Hie  same  movement  that  he 
lumned    he   drove   his    bayonet    through   the 

heart  of  Ellsworth's  assassin,  and  the  man 
fell  without  a  groan.  Rrownell's  bullet  bad 
entered  the  corner  of  Jackson's  left  eye  and 
passed  through  his  head. 

It  all  occurred  in  less  than  ten  seconds, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  that  had  befallen  them  in  the 
loss  of  a  commander  who  was  so  far  be- 
loved that  there  was.  every  probability  that 
his  men  would  sack  the  town.  Measures 
were  taken  to  provide  against  this  at  once, 
the  body  being  covered  and  removed  to  the 
navy  yard. 

It  transpired  that  the  man  Jackson  had 
been  drunk  the  night  before  and  had  hoisted 
the  flag,  swearing  a  most  horrible  oath 
that  he  would  kill  the  man  that  dared  to 
remove  it.  He  had  gone  to  bed  drunk  about 
."?  o'clock,  and  had  been  awakened  by  some 
one  who  saw  the  party,  go  upstairs.  He 
did  not  wait  to  dress,  but  +Dok  his  gun  and 
went  inlo  the  ballv.ay.  The  probable  rea- 
son for  his  not  tiring  when  Browneil  first 
came  into  view  was  that  he  was  still  dazed 
from  drink. 

An  odd  thing  about  the  manner  of  Ells- 
worth's death  was  noted  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hide  something  of  the  ghastli- 
ness  of  the  hole  in  his  breast  A  few  years 
before  Ellsworth  had  been  in  Baltimore  and 
had  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Balti- 
more City  Guards.  He  wore  a  badge  on 
his  vest,  over  his  heart,  attesting  this  fact. 
The  badge  was  in  the  form  of  a  circular! 
and  blue  enamel  with  a  hole  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  in  the  center.  On  the  enamel 
was  lettered  in  gold  the  motto  of  the 
Guards,  "Non  Solem  Nobis  sod  pro  Patria"- 
"Not  for  Ourselves  Alone,  but  for  Our 
Country."  The  charge  from  the  assassin's 
gun  had  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
badge,  carrying  some  portions  of  the  rim 
with  it.  and  some  of  the  letters  were  found 
with  the  buckshot  lodged  in  the  spine  of 
the  first  man  to  .lie  In  sweeping  from  the 
country  the  emblem  of  rebellion. 


Ellsworth  was  a  great  friend  of  Pres- 
ident Liueolu's.  He  bad  been  given  a 
place  in  Lincoln's  law  ollico,  and  when 
tbe  latter  became  preaideot,  Ellsworth 
went  with  hiru  to  Washington.  There 
tbe  youug  Zouave  organizer  was  giveu 
a  bureau  in  the  War  IVpartineut,  aud 
entered  upon  plans  to  develop  and  con- 
solidate the  militia  of  the  North  iu  a 
national  guard.  Wheu  he  was  killed  at 
Alexandria,  it  is  said  that  Lincoln 
transferred  his  affections  to  Ellsworth's 
avenger.  He  offered  Bownell — then  a 
boy  of  17  years — a  cadetship  at  West 
Point,  but  Brownell  preferred  to  keep 
on  avenging  Ellsworth's  death,  and  be 
was  given  a  commission  in  the  army. 
He  served  through  the  war,  occupying 
successively  places  of  bravery  aud  trust. 
Some  time  after  the  war  he  was  aD- 
pointed  to  an  official  position  in  the 
Pension  Bureau  where  he  continued 
until  he  died  se\\eral  months  ago.  He 
lived  to  see  the  memories  of  the  war  so 
Hoftened  that  one  day  he  Jiscovered 
among  those  in  the  Government  service 
at  Washington  the  daughtt-r  of  Jackson, 
whom  he  had  shot  on  the  landiug  of 
this  Marshall  House  a  third  of  a  century 
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BATES 

to 

LINCOLN 

about 

ELLSWORTH 

Edward  Bate*  .  .     Lincoln's  Cabinet. 

50.    Attorney  General    nun  c  ig_ 

Ten-page   letter   (A1A,«^ ™G  Vs  office 

inal  draft  corrected   Attorney  «  docketed 

Apr,  18,   1861.  to  Ato      mLn-n,     . 
"Opinion   No.    l.     *  ",Vn  the  War  Dep  t,  etc. 
create  Militia  Bureau  in  ft^     Pg  . 

"1  have  examined  wit  US  ome <-*■  "?  the 

tion  submitted  to  me  by  5£um^etatepVoposed 
18th  of  March  ultimo,  eng"^  Ellsworth 
Order  'detailing  l.ieut.  ^Rn"a'"  „ial  duty  as 
of  the  First  DnjPJjM.^ JJg ft Militia  for 
Adjutant  and «,5?SJ°Sd  Inaofar  as  existing 
-^q.^^-^n-'iir-cre^fy 
„f^arUnora^>u£eSs  pertaining  to  *• 
Militia  jo  be  conducted^  ^^hlef.  with 
of  which  ^'V  take  measures  for  promotinB 
instructions  to  taKe  m  on?anlzation,  drill, 
a     uniform     system     of     orga  i^,^  &nd  tQ 

m'eparl^a'  system    of    drill    for    light    troop,. 
adapted   for  self   in-trucUon    for ,  **r»n 
-o^ionMiortla  e^erk^e  gneer   etc,  and 
Ev  s'Sffl  ^Se1  h^pay  ^ual  to  that 

1st    As  to  the  value  and  extent  oi, 
^n^^sworth    a  young ^^wyer 

{am^u^'H^I^^--- 
In   the   fall   of   I860,   J^worui   "Z.     allQ     later 

Sry  to  P^^^Vrnm  S»V  ngfte  d  to  Wash- 
accompanied  him  ''nfVaVea  reveals  the  plan 
ington.  This  letter  of  Bates  re  e  wag  nQt 
Lincoln  had  for  EUsworui.  i«£  went  to 
I -, flowed.  In  April,  1861,  EUSW ortn  Re 
New  York  and  organized  anew*  cay 

ment    composed   targdy   ^'Segtment    he 
Sid"   ^Sinto   Ale-dna.    Va 

^cSon^aci'so^was  ^mediately  Killed  bj 
Sergeant  Browne^.    t1    j^_ 


E  772  JACKSON,  James  W.  Assassin  of 
Colonel  Ellsworth  of  the  Zouaves.  Autograph 
Manuscript  Poem  Signed,  2pp,  folio.  Copy  ot 
the  popular  song  "Long,  Long  Ago.  Ells- 
worth's death  in  1861  aroused  great  feeling  for 
he  was  most  popular  and  loved  by  all  particu- 
larly by  Lincoln  and  his  family,  with  whom 
he  often  stayed  at  the  White  House.  As  Ells- 
worth climbed  the  stairs  of  a  hotel  in  Alexan- 
dria to  pull  down  the  Rebel  flag  which  topped 
it  Jackson  met  him  and  Frank  Brownell  and 
shot  Ellsworth  dead.  Brownell  avenged  the 
young  Colonel's  death  and  killed  Jackson  in 
turn.      Extremely    rare.  ^  ^  >  c  $l£.W 


Last  Full  Measure 

of 

Devotion 


Washington.  D.  C.  May  25,  1861 
To  the  Father  and  Mother  of  Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth: 

My  dear  Sir  and  Madam^In  the  untimely  loss  of  your  notle  son. 
our  affliction  here,  is  scarcely  less  than  your  own.  So  much  of 
promised    usefulness    to    one's    country,    and    of    bright    hopes    for 

one's  self  and  friends, 
have    rarely    been    so 
suddenly  dashed,  as  in 
his    fall.    In    size,    in 
years,  and  in  youthful 
appearance,    a   boy 
only,  his  power  to  com- 
mand  men,   was    sur- 
passingly   great.    This 
power,  combined  with 
a  fine  intellect,  an  in- 
domitable energy,  and 
a  taste  altogether  mili- 
tary, constituted  in 
him,  as  seemed  to  me, 
the  best  natural  talent, 
in   that   department,  I 
ever  knew.  And  yet  he 
was  singularly  modest 
and    deferential   in 
social  intercourse.  My 
acquaintance    with 
him    began    less    than 
two  years  ago;  yet 
through    the    latter 


half  of  the  intervening 
period,  it  was  as  inti- 
mate as  the  disparity  of 
our  ages,  and  my  en- 
grossing engagements, 
would  permit.  To  me, 
he    appeared    to    have 
no  indulgences  or  pas- 
t  ime  s;  and  1  never 
heard  him  utter  a  pro- 
fane, or  an  intemperate 
word.  What  was  con- 
clusive    of     his     good 
heart,  he  never  forgot 
his  parents.  The  hon- 
ors  he   labored   for  so 
laudably,   and,  in  the 
sad   end,    so    gallantly 
gave  his  life,  he  meant 
for  them,  no  less  than 
for  himself. 

In  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  no  intrusion 
upon  the  sacredness  of 

your    sorrow,    1    have  r  •      j 

ventured  to  address  you  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  young  fneno. 
and  vour  brave  and  early  fallen  child. 
May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is  beyond  all  earthly  power. 
Sincerelv  vour  friend  in  a  common  affiiction- 

A.  LINCOLN. 
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